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SINCE 1974. 


WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better 
understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our common bond is our 
connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our commitment to 
women. We publish this paper as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity 
of women. 


..FEATURED STORIES 


MODERATING THE 


MUnMUN DIstUURSt UN MUUES IY 


BY JENNIFER FINLAYSON-FIFE, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


I believe the LDS cultural discourse around modesty is important because 
of its very real implications for women in the Church. How we construct 


our sexuality deeply affects how we relate to ourselves and to one another. 


Sitae SPEAK 
WOUGHTS ON MOTHERS BLESSINGS 


My kids are starting school this week, and I want them to receive blessings 


but I don’t know how to do it. Im anxious for my kids’ happiness and 


growth and I have some hope that blessings will benefit them. I don’t want 


the blessings to come just from their dad, but I don’t know how to involve 


myself. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


My parents and I recently went through a trunk of old photographs. Decades caught on celluloid showed my parents’ coming of age in the 
60s and ’70s, and I couldn't resist teasing them for their fashion choices, including a photo of my newlywed mother wearing an ankle- 
length calico- printed prairie dress. 


“What fashion statement were you going for with this one?” I gibed. 


“I got lots of compliments on the dress in 1976,” she laughed defensively. “Considering how poor we were, and the fact that I made it 
myself, I think it looks pretty hip.” 


“You made that dress?” I exclaimed in disbelief. “I mean, I knew you could sew a little but an entire dress?” 
“Well of course I could sew! I made every maternity dress in my wardrobe and many of your toddler dresses. Didn’t you know that?” 


No. I didn’t. Besides the (pretty amazing) Cinderella costume my mother made for me one Halloween, I hadn’t paid attention to my 
mother’s sewing skills. By the time I would have been old enough to notice, my parents were running a business, and the sewing machine 


was packed away in a closet. My two sisters and I only ever learned how to sew a straight line. 


When I asked my mom why she never taught her children to sew, she remarked that she hadn't really thought about it but also that it wasn’t 
as necessary a skill as it had once been. Moreover, my mother, a cowgirl, artist, and entrepreneur, understood the ways that this particular 
skill could be used to reinforce expectations of feminine domesticity she had resisted. My mother’s daughters were going to live in a world 
where these skills were neither essential nor expected. Why pass them on? 


In one of life’s ironic twists, I am fascinated by textile arts. I knit, crochet, and quilt but still don’t know how to sew beyond a straight line. 
I would likely have made good use of those sewing skills my mother didn’t pass on, and every Halloween I feel a smidgen of resentment 
when trying to decipher a sewing pattern I inevitably abandon. 


Thinking about what was and wasn’t passed on to me from previous generations stirs me to examine my own parenting. Of specific concern 
are the religious beliefs and practices I offer or withhold in my own children’s spiritual development. Although I cherish my Mormon 
identity and particular Mormon teachings, my membership in this church has also been a source of frustration and disappointment in my 
life. As a spiritual exercise, I ask myself nearly weekly why I am a Mormon, and honestly, some weeks, I just don’t know. How, when there 
are so many days when I’m not sure why I stay, can I pass this tradition on to my own children? And should I? 


This crisis comes to a head every time one of my children turns eight, and this February it is my son Ezekiel’s turn.As is custom in many 
LDS homes, there has been a lot of talk about baptism as we approach this birthday. But perhaps dissimilar to some of those LDS parents, 
I find myself feeling trepidation about this event. Initiating my children into the Church which simultaneously blesses and maddens me 
is the source of a lot of my parental guilt. 


This question of what we discard and pass on from previous generations is beautifully explored in the following pages. From the work of 
our cover artist, Page Turner, to Sariah Kell’s Sacrament talk on her faith’s intersection with scientific learning, we can explore varying 
approaches to the spiritual and practical skills we all inherit. Our Sisters Speak question on how women approach mothers’ blessings 
offers ways to think about how we can reconstruct our spiritual inheritance even when some of it has been lost. For me, all of these voices 


have been wonderful companions as I work out my own concerns. 


And so I turn to the metaphor of sewing. Though I can’t dictate what patterns they will create and follow, I want each of my children to 
inherit the tools and skills to construct a rich spiritual life. I believe that singular rituals, like baptism in childhood, can become important 
touchstones in one’s spiritual memory—touchstones laden with individual meaning, apart from institutional messages and dogma. I have 
no idea what patterns my children will fabricate as they grow, or if they'll even want to sew at all, but at least they'll know how to work a 
needle and thread. That’s enough to sew fig leaves together at least. 


Cbimee Evang Hickman 
Exponent I] Editor-in-Chief 
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AWAKENINGS 


TO PROPHET JONAH 


i 


Everyone around me was certain. I felt empty—as though the unnamed organ in my body that holds 


conviction was hollow. Voices rattled around in my internal cave, but none of them were my own. 


By Mary B. Johnston « Charleston, South Carolina 


I grew up at 5543 South Kenwood Avenue on the South Side 
of Chicago. Fifteen minutes south of the beautiful “Windy 
City,’ my neighborhood was framed by slums on three sides 
and Lake Michigan on the fourth. Because of its proximity 
to the University of Chicago, the 1.5 square miles I lived 
in were an intellectual oasis—more professors, scientists, 
authors, and musicians per square inch than any other place 


I’ve lived since. 


I didn’t realize until I left how frightened I was much of the 
time. If you had asked me then what there was to be afraid 
of in my neighborhood, I would have said robbers. And 
my fear was justified. My family’s house was broken into 
several times. My two older brothers had their bikes stolen 
from them while enjoying a Saturday afternoon ride along 
Lake Michigan, and my mother was knocked unconscious 


in an alley a block from our house. 


Not surprisingly, I used to dream that robbers were chasing 
me. I would close my eyes to gather my special flying 
power and take off, leaving my assailant stunned, glued 
to the ground. Filled with confidence, I flew in circles, 
turned somersaults, and felt free and powerful—safe and 


adventurous all at once. 


During my waking hours I would ask myself, “Mary, what 
would you do if a burglar broke into your house right now? 
You're alone in the dining room typing your English paper. 
What would you do?” 
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Sylvan Ward, my bishop at the time, scared a burglar out of 
his house without even trying. One night as he was getting 
ready for bed, he heard a noise in the hallway. He stepped 
out of his bedroom to investigate, turned on the light, and 
saw a stunned burglar who screamed and ran out of the 
house. Sylvan and his family joked that his white hair and 
white garments made him look like an angel. Who wouldn't 


run? 


I had a different plan. I would say, “Oh, you're here to clean 
the windows. We weren’t expecting you for another 15 
minutes, good thing I’m home. Let me show you outside 
where we need your assistance.” I would calmly walk the 
burglar to the back of our house and open the sliding glass 
door, direct him to our back porch, slide the door closed, 
lock it with a piece of plywood we used to keep the glass 
door from moving, and call the police. Having that plan 
satisfied me. I could fly while I was dreaming, but while I 


was awake I would do my best to be clever and calm. 


There were other fears that I didn’t have an antidote for— 


waking or sleeping. 


Behind my house was an alleyway with gray, cracked 
pavement. During the day I loved to jump over the cracks 
and kick the loose rocks, but at night I avoided the alley 
because it was dark and quiet. No streetlamps back there. 
I had a fear of being grabbed by a brute with a gun and 
being asked a question that I had to answer or else he'd 


shoot. The thing was, I couldn’t just blurt out my answer 


“Awake” by Cristall Harper, American Fork, Utah 


“Seagull” by Cristall Harper 


in desperation. I had to mean what I said. Those 
were the rules—the ones that I set up for myself 
again and again. The questions were things like: 
“Do you believe in capital punishment?” “Would 
you ever smoke a cigarette?” “Do you believe in 


God?” “How do you feel about homosexuality?” 


These scenarios scared me far more than the 
thick-lipped robber I met in second grade 
while in my living room playing Old Maid by 
myself. I quietly, fearfully said “Mom,” and he 
leaned toward me with lips bigger than curved 
cigars and said “Shhh” I froze. Then I eked out 
another “Mom” and again he said “Shhh, this 
time leaning a little closer. My next call for my 
mother carried me down the hallway to her and 


my two older brothers. 


Even scarier than spending time in the living 
room with him was being asked by police the 
next day whether the man I saw outside the 
front window, standing next to the police car, 
was the person who had interrupted my game 
of Old Maid. I have no memory of what I said, 
but deciding someone’s fate felt like one of those 
alley questions. “Is this man guilty or innocent?” 
I had to say something, but I didn’t know the 
truth. 


I’ve never met anyone who was afraid of being 
asked the kind of questions that haunted me. 
Why did they scare me? 


I was surrounded by certainty. Martin Carlson, a 
giant hunchbacked man at church would lumber 
to the pulpit every testimony meeting and spit 
out his testimony so loud and wet that all us kids 
wondered whether he was a prophet gone mad. 
His wife Nola was almost as loud and as certain 


about everything. 


Then on Monday, I would listen to my science 
teacher Mr. Hozinsky, a clever man with a sad 
smile. As he talked about genetics, his soft, 
gentle hands moved through the air as though 
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he were dancing with the double helix. He loved science 
and teaching, but I knew he didn’t believe in God. Of that 
he was certain. I liked him so much more than Martin and 
Nola Carlson. Even now I remember what he taught me 
about histones, Golgi bodies, and nuclei. All I remember 
about the Carlsons was that they scared me and would have 
been so disappointed that I didn’t know the answers to these 


pressing moral questions. 


Everyone around me was certain. I felt empty—as though 
the unnamed organ in my body that holds conviction was 
hollow. Voices rattled around in my internal cave, but none 


of them were my own. 


When I read the story of Jonah as a child, and even when 
I read it now, I don’t see a man who is afraid that God 
loves other people. I know the words say that he ran away 
because he did not want the people of Nineveh to repent. 
They say he was disappointed, even angry when they did. 
I just cannot believe that someone would not want God to 
love everybody. No, my Jonah runs away because he doesn’t 
know God and he doesn’t know himself. If he had known 


either, he would not have run. 


If I had known God or myself as a girl growing up on the 
South Side of Chicago, I would not have been afraid of 
meeting a brute in the alley. I still toss around those haunting 
questions, though now I have a much longer list. And now, 
though I am still surrounded by certainty, especially at 
church, I gently carry the mysterious organ that holds my 
convictions and let the brute look at it. His face softens. We 
sit on the cold, gravelly ground in the old alleyway with 
only the moon lighting us, and talk about the times we have 
felt certain gay marriage was right, and the times we knew 
it was wrong. He puts his gun down, and I talk until the sun 
comes up about all the things I wonder about and the few 


times I have been certain that God loves me. 


When I’m done talking, I look around for my nighttime 
companion, but I am alone. The brute and his gun are gone. 


As the morning sun warms the gray pavement, I think of 
Jonah sitting under the gourd that shrinks in the hot sun 


and makes the fearful prophet angry. 


Jonah, you were afraid of God finding your empty heart. But 
He stayed with you and loved you anyway. I too was afraid 
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He would find my emptiness. He did, and then He filled 
me up. Not with certainty, as I had been told He would, but 
with wonder, and questions, and love. Jonah, come meet me 
tomorrow night in the alleyway and we can tell each other 
everything we don’t know. 


Photography By Brooke Williams, New Haven, Connecticut 
Top to bottom: “Day 53”, “Nasturtium’, “Passion 2” 


SISTERS SPEAK 


WITH MOTHERS BLESSINGS 


wens BLESSINGS 


OUR SISTERS SPEAK QUESTION COMES FROM AN ANONYMOUS READER. SHE WRITES: 


“My kids are starting school this week, and I want them to receive blessings but I don’t know how to do it. I’m anxious for my kids’ 


happiness and growth and I have some hope that blessings will benefit them. I don’t want the blessings to come just from their dad, but 


I don’t know how to involve myself. My hands on their head as well as Dad’s? But then what about my voice and wishes for them? Two 


blessings, one from each of us? 


I don’t want this to be about me. The blessings are for them, in part to show our love as parents and to give them the best we can each 


give, but I feel that it is important for me to participate in some way. Please share your experiences with mothers’ blessings. How have 


you seen them done? How did you go about doing them yourself?” 


JESSICA STEED « PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

This year, my husband and I both put our hands on each son 
(he put his hands on their heads, I held the children’s hands) 
and took turns sharing our blessing. My general pattern was 
to say the qualities I saw in my child and then bless him 


with what I think will help him in his life. 


It was hard for the brothers to be quiet, but at the end we 
told them they could always ask us for blessings, and my 
five-year-old said, “I want another one.” So P’ll count that 
as a win. 


KATE « MISSISSIPPI 

I blessed my second daughter when she was about a week 
old. My husband is much more orthodox than I am, so I told 
him I wanted to say a special thank you prayer. I mentioned 
it a few times then finally found a convenient time late one 
night after the toddler was in bed. I knelt on our bed and 
held the baby; he sat with his arm around us. I thanked God 
for the safe and healthy delivery of our child and then asked 
Him to bless her to be strong, good, and kind. It was simple 
and sincere. 


Of course we'll have the “offrial” blessing in a few weeks 
with extended family, but I believe what I said that night on 
our bed matters just as much as what my husband will say 
at the formal ceremony. 


LISA HAIGHT-STOTT ¢ PORTLAND, OREGON 

Two years ago was the first time I gave my 12-year-old 
daughter a blessing. We were up at girls’ camp. She was 
having a meltdown and I didn’t feel like I could ask our 
bishop to give my daughter a blessing. She was sitting in the 
passenger’s seat of our car and I was standing next to her, 
with the door open. Tears ran down her face as heaving sobs 
escaped from her clenched jaw. 


I didn’t really intend to give her a blessing, but before 
I knew what I was doing, I had placed my hands on her 
head. I blessed her as her mother and as a fellow child of 
our Heavenly Parents. There was a great sense of peace 
surrounding us, and she calmed down almost immediately. 
I am so glad I gave her a blessing. It is my joy and privilege 
to rise up and share the power of love through blessing her. 


I’ve wondered for the last couple of years if that was okay 
to do. It took me a while to tell my husband what had 
happened. I wasn’t sure what his reaction would be. When 
I finally shared my experience, his response was, “I don’t 
know why it didn’t occur to either of us before. I’m glad you 
were able to bless her.” 


Recently, as our kids were going back to school, we gathered 
for the ritual of blessing children the night before. My 
10-year-old son said, “I get Mom!” This was the first time 
my husband and I blessed our children together. My husband 
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blessed our daughter while we both laid hands on her head, 
then I blessed my son. It was an awesome experience to feel 
communion with the divine in such a different way than 
while in the act of prayer. It was like I was a conduit, passing 
on the blessings of heaven instead of asking or pleading as 
in prayer. I feel like the act of giving mother’s blessings 
allows me to call down the powers of heaven on behalf of 
my children in a very real way. How could the feelings of 
peace and joy that have surrounded us as I’ve blessed my 
children be wrong? I feel that it is my responsibility as their 
mother to aid them in any way along their journey through 
mortality that I can. Giving mother’s blessings allows me to 
share more fully in my children’s spiritual development and 
has bound our family more deeply in love than ever before. 


DANIELLE FIRTH ¢ COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 
Right before our traditional father’s priesthood blessings, 
my husband, in a very sensitive manner, asked if I would 
first like to first say a prayer soliciting help for my son in the 
upcoming school year. He told our kids, “Mom is going to 
say a very special prayer to help you,” and tried to make a big 
deal of it. For a fleeting moment I was imagining in my head 
that it would be like a mother’s blessing, equally as powerful, 
minus the laying on of hands. But to be honest, juxtaposed 
with the priesthood blessing, it seemed unimportant. 
Mormons are taught to revere priesthood blessings, and 
their distinctiveness is marked by the powerful rhetoric (“I 
bless you with”), consecrated oil, laying on of hands, or hugs 
and handshakes at the end. They take on a particular power, 
whereas mother’s blessings are often sadly “just” prayers. 


I long for a women’s ritual that would be equivalent to a 
priesthood blessing. It is frustrating to me because I see no 
reason why God wouldn’t wish the same. 


MELODY NEWEY « PROVO, UTAH 

I gave my children mother’s blessings while they were 
growing up. These were usually blessings of healing or for 
strength. What defined these as blessings was my intent and 
a personal, internal request of God to imbue me and my 
prayer with additional power that I felt was my right as an 
endowed, sealed woman, who had made and kept covenants 
via the priesthood ordinances of the temple. Typically, I 
prayed privately before offering the blessing, to be inspired 
to follow God’s will and to understand the needs of my child. 
I usually used the words, “In the name of Jesus Christ” to 
initiate the blessing prayer. (I divorced an abusive husband 
and raised my children as a single mother, so mother’s 
blessings were a matter of personal need for me.) 


I either held my child in my lap, or, more often, rested my 
hand on the child’s arm or back while they were lying in 
bed. Sometimes I offered silent blessings while rubbing their 
feet. 
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Two weeks ago I had a conversation about this with a few 
women friends, including my now 31-year-old daughter. I 
said, “I’m not sure my kids even knew I was giving them a 
blessing. I only occasionally said the words ‘Td like to give 
you a blessing’” Then my daughter said, “Yes, I knew when 
you were doing it. Even though they sounded like prayers, 
they had a distinctly different feel to them, a kind of focused 
energy that set them apart from a routine prayer. They felt 
like blessings.” Her experience was that she had not only 
been offered a mother’s blessing, but that she had received 


it and had been “blessed.” 


ANNIE DREDGE KUNTZ « EL PASO, TEXAS 

During the Quaker meeting at the Exponent II retreat 
this year, I had a very intense spiritual image come into 
my head. I was encircled by my Exponent II mothers and 
sisters and we all shared holding my infant with our hands. 
With our heads bowed, I prayed to our Heavenly Father 
and Mother to bless my infant child, with the love of the 
mothers, sisters, daughters, aunts and friends in the circle. 
It was a simple image of love and faith that made me feel 
closer to my Heavenly Parents and brought the Spirit into 
my heart. I shared this idea with some women at the retreat, 
as I am pregnant and planning to attend the next retreat 
with my baby. I have never attended or participated in a 
mother’s blessing, and haven’t given it serious thought 
before. I am hoping to have this vision come to fruition at 
the next Exponent II retreat. 


ANONYMOUS 

When I found myself pregnant, I knew this was my only 
chance to test whether or not I would be able to revive some 
of the feminist traditions I had read about in Church history. 


Alas, it was not the case. In planning the ward baby shower, 
I had suggested to my friend who was hosting that we recite 
the beautiful text of a mother’s blessing featured in an article 
from Sunstone. In the typical passive-aggressive response 
by email she demurred, noting that some sisters would be 
“uncomfortable” with “the language of the temple,” even 
though it was language that we used every day in prayer 
and worship. I was surprised and disconcerted, because I 
was ina liberal, urban ward, and my friend and many ward 
members knew I was a Mormon feminist. I was also in a 
bind, because it was my baby shower, and yet my friend 
was generous enough to host in her home. Since we had 
known each other for over 10 years, I think she sensed my 
disappointment, and in the end two other dear friends read 
the text as a “mother’s prayer.” Still, it was not what I had 
envisioned—no circle, no laying on of hands, no blessing. 
We had only honored our spiritual foremothers in an 
incomplete way. 


OLEA « MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA: 

If I was blessing my (yet-to-exist) children, I would sit them 
in my lap and wrap them in my arms. I would do it either 
privately in their bedrooms or on the floor in the middle of 
the lounge room so family and close friends could sit and 
witness. 


I would express thanks for the child, remind Heavenly 
Father (perhaps even Heavenly Parents?) that this child 
belongs to Him as well and call on Him to guide the child in 
the way he or she should go. I would then name any specific 
characteristics or blessings that I felt impressed to at that 
time and also express my hopes. 


DEBORAH THEOBALD « 

SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 

In 2006 in the Cambridge 1st Ward, our Relief Society 
presidency decided to give a letter and a journal to expecting 
mothers—which were many! It did not survive the change 
in leadership, but I love that we did it. An excerpt of the 
letter follows: 


The following words are taken from written transcripts 
of the blessings of Relief Society sisters in the early 
1900s in the West. We offer them to you in the hopes 
that they will be a comfort to you and a connection 
to the millions of sisters who have gone before you 
in this rite. 


We anoint your back, your spinal column that you 
might be strong and healthy, no disease fasten upon 
it and no accident befall you. Your kidneys that they 
might be active and healthy and perform their proper 
functions. Your bladder that it might be strong and 
protected from accident. Your hips that your system 
might relax and give way for the birth of your child. 
Your sides that your liver, your lungs, and spleen 
that they might be strong and perform their proper 
functions. Your breasts that your milk may come 
freely and you need not be afflicted with sore nipples 
as many are. Your heart that it might be comforted. 


The blessing of the Lord be upon your unborn child that 
it might be perfect in every joint and limb and muscle. 
That it might be beautiful to look upon and happy. 


Our blessing also rests with you and we hope, as in times 
of old, that you will allow us to share in the joys and the 
challenges that come. 


APRIL YOUNG BENNETT - SOUTH JORDAN, UTAH 
I gave my kids mother’s blessings for the first time this past 
Sunday. I wrote them as letters. I wanted the blessing to 
be more formal than a wish or even a prayer, so I used “I 
bless you with . . ” language instead of “Please bless her 


with ...” language, yet I wanted to humbly acknowledge 
that I didn’t actually have the power to grant the blessing 
and was petitioning heavenly aid. Also, I wanted to include 
Heavenly Mother without directly praying to her (since I 
feel more comfortable if I only break a certain number of 
taboos at a time). So I added a sentence at the end of each 
letter that I brooded over for a long time. 


“I pray in the name of Jesus Christ that our Heavenly 
Parents will grant you this mother’s blessing. Amen.” 


I read them aloud to each child while sitting with them with 
my arm around them. 


My husband had planned on giving them traditional 
father’s blessings as well, but he was sick that day and 
didn’t feel up to it. This has happened before on occasions 
when I had hoped for priesthood blessings and I always felt 
frustrated and resentful that the only power I had to make 
them happen was nagging. This time, I did not feel resentful 
because I was empowered to make the ritual happen even if 
my husband was unable to perform it. 


SPRING 2014 SISTERS SPEAK: 


Female Ordination & Envisioning the Future 


Giving women the priesthood is a complicated issue for 
many of us. Some long for a day when our daughters will 
see themselves as full partners and leaders in the Church 
alongside men, hoping ordination will lead to shifts in 
theology and rhetoric that will recognize women as fully 
human. Others desire expanded opportunities for women, 
but fear losing women-centered spaces if women are 
ordained. Many of us simultaneously experience all these 
hopes and fears, along with many others. 


What are your thoughts on ordaining women? If 
women were to be ordained, what is the change you 
most look forward to and why? What is your greatest 
fear about ordaining women? 


Please send your responses to Caroline Kline at 
carolinekline1@gmail.com no later than March 1st, 2014. 
To accommodate as many voices as possible, please limit 
responses to 350 words or less. 
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I believe the LDS cultural discourse around modesty 
is important because of its very real implications for 
women in the Church. How we construct our sexuality 
deeply affects how we relate to ourselves and to one 
another. By Jennifer Finlayson-Fife e Wilmette, Illinois 


The topic of modesty has been getting a lot of attention 
in LDS circles recently. Whether provoked by the BYU 
student who infamously challenged his co-ed for her 
supposed immodest dress last year or the recent Friend 
article depicting a young girl prompted by the Spirit not to 
buy a sleeveless shirt, members of the Church are grappling 
with questions around the impact and legitimacy of these 
cultural messages. As a couples’ therapist who works 
primarily with marital sexuality and desire, I believe the LDS 
cultural discourse around modesty is important because of 
its very real implications for women in the Church. How 
we construct our sexuality deeply affects how we relate to 
ourselves and to one another. As I will discuss, the current 
discourse on modesty undermines womens relationship to 
themselves, to their sexuality, and to men. 


Photograph of the BYU student's 
supposed immodest dress and the 
letter she received from her co-ed. 


(Image Credit: Facebook/Daily Mail) 
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Now, I can understand why the Church is intently focused 
on the topic of modesty. In a post-sexual-revolution and 
media-saturated era, sexual imagery and references are 
everywhere. A distressing number of Church members 
(particularly male) struggle with compulsive pornography 
use that for many threatens their marriages and spiritual 
well-being. And in a period of supposed greater female 
strength and autonomy, women seem to be more sexualized 
and objectified in American culture than ever before. As a 
subculture that believes in the sacredness and limited scope 
of legitimate sexual expression, the cavalier manner in which 
broader American culture flaunts and trivializes sexuality 
threatens our values and stirs a deeply held anxiety: we fear 
our sexuality may undermine our spiritual progression, 
keep us from God, and cost us our social standing. In the 
face of these risks, getting women to cover up seems like 
an efficient solution, if not a righteous response to the 
perceived threat to our values. 


However, the cultural meaning of this expectation for 
women is extraordinarily costly to them, because it 
represents womens disproportionate shouldering of our 
shared sexual anxiety. While many would argue that 
modesty protects women from sexual objectification 
and devaluation, I suggest the rhetoric on modesty does 
precisely the opposite. 


It is true that the sexualization of girls, particularly pre- 
teens, seems to be the focus of commercial and popular 
culture today. Girls are increasingly given the message that 
their ultimate goal is to be regarded as sexy. As columnist 
Libby Brooks articulates in a 2007 article in the Guardian, 


“It makes sound business sense to identify tweenaged 
girls’ image-related anxieties and offer them the clothes, 
cosmetics and pop culture characters ... to set them on the 
consumer escalator that will keep them insecure and over- 
spending well into adulthood.” This “corrosive imperative 

. eats away at fundamental aspects of a young girl's 
personhood: her sense of self, her ambitions, and her most 
intimate relationships.”! 


As an antidote to these hyper-sexualizing and exploitative 
cultural messages, General Young Women President Elaine 
Dalton (quoted in a March 2013 Deseret News article) 
encourages young women to see themselves as “Daughters 
of God” and “precious.” “Our message is “Love who you 
are. You don't need to be like the world. You matter. You 
are important.”* At a BYU Women’s Conference, President 
Dalton also admonished mothers to teach their daughters 
about the importance of modesty, explaining that unless 
they do so, they “may unknowingly put them at risk.” 


While many would argue that modesty 
protects women from sexual objectification 
and devaluation, I suggest the rhetoric on 
modesty does precisely the opposite. 


In some respects, I welcome President Dalton’s message to 
young women. I want my daughter to grow up with clarity 
that her body and her appearance do not define her, and 
that she does not ever need to use her sexuality to gain the 
approval or commitment of a man. I also hope my daughter 
will see herself as valuable—as a beloved child of earthly 
and Heavenly Parents—such that objectifying and hyper- 
sexualizing messages will not compel her. That said, the 
way that we as a Church claim to “protect” girls through 
messages of modesty not only fails to protect them, but it 
reinforces their objectification and exposes their inferior 
position relative to men in our patriarchal church. Far from 
protecting females from seeking male approval, the rhetoric 
on modesty unwittingly reinforces it. At the same time we 
are taught that pleasing men through sexual availability 
is not necessary, we are taught to please men and God by 
covering and suppressing our sexuality. 


I see two defining frameworks within our faith that 
shape the current narrative on Mormon modesty: one is 


sexual conservatism and the other is patriarchy. Sexual 
conservatism offers many potential benefits, in my opinion: 
the exclusive context of commitment elevates the symbolic 
meaning of sex between a couple; it also lessens the 
potential for non-marital conception, sexually transmitted 
diseases, and the relational vulnerability possible in casual 
sex. Similarly, recent research at Cornell University suggests 
that couples who delay first intercourse stay together longer.* 
However, sexual conservatism also increases the level of 
sexual anxiety within any group that avows it. The notion 
that pleasure and sensuality are problematic except within 
a very prescribed context is difficult to embrace without 
concurrent anxiety around all non-sanctioned feelings and 
actions. 


In the context of patriarchy, the anxiety of sexual 
conservatism is readily given to women. Although LDS 
men and women are held to the same explicit standard of 
sexual behavior in the Church, women—with their lesser 
institutional status—are constructed, at least in part, as both 
the problem and the solution to men’s sexual self-control. 
My dissertation research looked at the subject of sexual 
agency among Mormon women through a radical feminist 
lens. According to radical feminism, patriarchies suppress 
women’ ability to be subjects of their own sexuality through 
gender ideology. Constructed as “naturally” less sexual than 
men as well as “naturally” nurturing and deferential to the 
desires of others, femininity is made incongruent with 
sexual desire and autonomy. Women are taught that sexual 
desire rightly belongs to men, and consequently, women’s 
sexual self-awareness emerges in reference to men’s desire. 
Masculinity is equated with sexual desire, and femininity 
with sexual desirability. And one of the most important 
ways to demonstrate desirability in patriarchal discourse is 
through sexual purity and innocence, or the disownership 
of sexual desire. Women are constructed as the sober drivers 
in heterosexual relationships, the ones best equipped to 
keep men’s pressing sexuality under control by keeping his 
hands off the wheel and his foot off the accelerator—while 
keeping her own sexuality locked in the trunk. 


I analyzed Mormon women’s interpretation of LDS teachings 
as well as their pre- and post-marital sexual experiences, 
looking for congruence and incongruence with the radical 
feminist perspective. Among other findings, I discovered 
that most women espoused a cultural double standard. 
Women reported feeling more responsible than men 
for defining and defending the limits of any pre-marital 
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physical encounter. They also reported feeling responsible 
for and shamed by unwanted physical engagement, as well 
as conflicted about how to fend off such advances while at 
the same time being kind and deferential. Most LDS women 
also interpreted a man’s pre-marital sexual behavior as less 
connected to his value than their own pre-marital sexual 
behavior was, and inexplicably as more forgivable than 
their own. 


Consistent with and reinforcing of the double standard 
evident in my research is the discourse on modesty. Girls 
and women are taught that they are partly responsible for the 
sexual decisions of men. For example, in a lesson from The 
Latter-day Saint Woman entitled “Chastity and Modesty,’ 
women are taught that “Anything that causes improper 
thoughts... is not modest. It is especially important that we 
teach young girls not to wear clothes that would encourage 
young men to have improper thoughts. . . . Modesty can 
help us keep our chastity.’> This is a particularly problematic 
definition of modesty, as it is not measured through a young 
woman's own moral decision-making, but instead by the 
thoughts that another human being may choose to indulge. 
She cannot control anyone’s thoughts, nor can she reveal 
or hide the entirety of her sexuality through her manner 
of dress. The fact that she is saddled with responsibility 
for men’s behaviors, whether decent or indecent, is unfair 
and constraining. Further, modesty defined by the sexual 
behavior of another reinforces the notion that we are sexual 
objects acted upon, rather than sexual subjects and moral 
actors. 


It is paradoxical: Ostensibly, we want our young women 
to be confident and “know who they are” at the same time 
that we teach them to be anxious about and attentive to 
the assessments and judgments of others. We teach young 
women that their appearance—how they dress—rightly 
increases or decreases their value in the eyes of others. 
While it is true that popular culture encourages women to 
seek validation through clothing that flaunts their sexuality, 
it is not any more noble to encourage LDS women to secure 
approval through clothing that masks their sexuality. The 
notion that a woman is either “modest” or “immodest” is 
another iteration of the whore/Madonna split so typical in 
patriarchal societies. A woman is either asexual and good 
or sexual and bad; the dichotomy teaches her the terms on 
which she will be valued and accepted, a condition counter 
to creating self-confidence and strength in women. 
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In the name of modesty, an externalized sense of self in 
women is developed which necessarily undermines clarity 
and self-confidence. Far from downplaying the importance 
of sexuality relative to a woman's worth, we teach even 
Primary-age girls to be hyper-vigilant to male gaze, to be 
anxious about their sexuality, and to feel responsible for that 
which they cannot control: the decency of boys and men. 
As it reads in a mock Mormonad on modesty: “It is easier 
to ask women to dress like sexless, shapeless adolescents 
than to expect men to act and think like decent human 
beings.’ The misattribution of responsibility induces fear in 
women as it reinforces the message of indiscriminate male 
sexuality. Further, the constant attention paid in LDS culture 
to bodies and how they are clothed or not clothed has the 
paradoxical effect of sexualizing us more. The eroticism of 
the body is emphasized in our attempt to de-emphasize it; 
that which we restrict becomes more powerful in our sexual 
imaginations. 


The saddest consequence of this cultural reality is the very 
real impact it has on women’s relationship to their sexuality. 
As a client tearfully said to me recently, “I believed my 
sexuality was a forbidden part of me, and so I shut it down 
in order to be a good girl. Now I am in a sexless marriage 
and I feel so broken.” Placing the anxiety of human sexuality 
onto women does women (and men) a deep disservice. 
It robs women of self-knowledge, as well as ownership of 
and confidence in their sexuality. We are sexual beings, not 
sexual objects for male gratification. Our Parents in Heaven 
gave us beautiful, curvaceous bodies. They are lovely and 
worth celebrating. In my opinion, a modest woman loves 
and embraces her God-given body—including her curves, 
her sensuality, and her capacity for pleasure. Modesty, or 
behaving in a spirit of moderation, includes honoring 
our sexuality—neither flaunting it nor masking it, neither 
seeking male approval nor rebuffing it. I see many LDS 
women unwittingly exposing the discomfort and self-doubt 
they feel in their own bodies by dressing in shapeless or 
multilayered clothing. I also see many LDS women in my 
practice, strangers to their own sexuality, feeling a sense of 
self-betrayal by having disowned such a fundamental part 
of themselves. 


Teaching my daughter the principle of modesty means 
teaching her to reference her own wisdom and desires while 
exercising a spirit of moderation in all things. I hope she 
will value herself and embrace her own strength. I hope 
she will recognize that her mother respects her own body 


and is happy as a sexual being with her father. Far more 
important than the specific lines of the clothing she puts 
on is the question of how she relates to her body, and to 
others with it. Is she anxious or comfortable with who she 
is? Is she rejecting of her body or accepting of it? Is she 
seeking others’ validation out of emptiness, or enjoying her 
life and embracing beauty in herself and others? Teaching 
my daughter to respect herself and value her own sexuality 
is critical to her capacity to be happy in the intimacy of 
marriage. If we reject this fundamental part of ourselves, 
we can never fully share ourselves with another, nor can we 
ever be fully known, even to ourselves. 


The more women respect themselves and know their own 
desires, the more conservative they tend to be in their 
sexual behavior. In my dissertation research, I found that 
women who demonstrated self-confidence and clarity about 
their own sexual values were the least vulnerable to being 
pressured by a man. They also embraced their sexuality and 
moved comfortably into marital sex. In contrast, women 
who were more anxious for male approval were the most 
vulnerable to betraying their values in the sexual realm. 
Those who saw sexuality as something offered up to men 
were the ones who struggled most in their marital sexual 
relationships.® Our conservative sexual values are worthy; 


saddling women with responsibility for men’s sexual 
behavior is not. Treating women as sexual agents seems to 
facilitate sexual conservatism, not undermine it. My hope 
is that the discourse on modesty will shift to a conversation 
on moderation and wisdom for both men and women as we 
embrace our God-given sexuality. 
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“Young Heidi” by Alice Hemming, Kensington, Maryland 
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ARTIST SPOTLIGHT : 


rhe Sacred History 
OF REMNANTS ~ 


My sewing tools are all vintage and antique; there is a connection I make by using the same tools 


that these sisters used. My thimbles have wear and scratches from years of use. My sewing box is full 


of treasures from women long forgotten. Paying respect to these sisters, I turn their scraps back into 


sacred objects. | By Page Turner « Roanoke, Virginia 


As a child I was steeped in Mormon culture, which defines 
and enforces gender roles and responsibilities. Elder 
generations heavily emphasize domestic skills, which they 
bestow upon the younger women. The traditions of women 
were a major focus of my early development—learning 
how to mend and alter clothing, sew on buttons, the proper 
way to iron, food preparation and preservation, all taught 
to women by women. While under the tutelage of these 
church sisters, I discovered the sacredness of personal 
objects: sewing tins filled with specific tools, someone's 
favorite old spoon, drawers of handmade aprons. 


After my lessons and chores were completed, I was free. 
There was an abandoned house deep in the forest that was 
my sanctuary. This was my secret home. The windows were 
boarded up but the interior was intact and its contents all 
in their place. The bedroom had a vanity where the former 
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inhabitant’s makeup and hair pieces were still in the drawers. 
The rooms had trunks filled with old family tintypes, linens 
and other family heirlooms. I made mud pies in her kitchen 
and played dress-up in her clothes while wearing her hair 
pieces and jewelry. Her home was a sacred place where I 
walked in her shoes and practiced being the kind of woman 
my elders were grooming me to become. 


I blame these early adventures because I have always been 
bewitched by what is kept and saved, and by objects that are 
percieved to have little or no value. I am especially tuned 
into objects and tools owned by women. These remnants, 
the everyday mementos that someone saves—sentimental 
objects, trifles, trinkets and sundries—find me and resonate 
with the history of our lost sisters. In the way that hair, bone 
and teeth remain, so do many of these trinkets and tools. 


Left to right: artist Page Turner, “Bobbles and Bones”, “Sugar Sack Gown”, “Ethereal Aline”, “Sugar Sack Crinoline”, and “Cloak and Dagger” 


While attending Brigham Young University in Idaho, I 
found myself lost in a world created by Mormon culture. I 
was confronted by the expectations of my gender and the 
role that I was intended to play. Social pressures to marry 
and start a family forced me to evaluate the faith and the 
responsibilities of my gender. I responded by going to the 
university’s library where I sought to find my place within 
the faith. It was not long until I found myself alone in the 
dark back rooms of the library, like I had as a child, where 
the old books were stored. One book called out to me, a worn 
leather-bound journal written by an unknown woman. She 
endured the Mormon exodus from Nauvoo, Illinois, to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, during the 1840s as a result of the Mormon 
Extermination Order. This journal was the honest account 
of truly hard times; entire families perished on the trek. The 
journal told of her wavering faith and questions about Joseph 
Smith being a prophet of God. The margins were filled with 
tatting patterns and sketches of the landscape. I pored over 
and over the journal. There was something about her that 
was like me. I saw how she focused on her creativity during 
the most tragic times on her journey. The last pages were 
marked by pattern pieces of a dress she intended to make 
when she reached the “promised land, Zion. I sketched her 
pattern into my own journal. Many things have changed 
in the subsequent years, but the dress pattern has always 
stayed with me. 


Some time ago a pile of sugar sacks found its way to me. The 
old adage “Use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without” 
rang in my mind. And I never stopped thinking about the 
dress pattern. I returned to the traditions and skills taught to 
me in my youth. I hand-stitched the gown and dress form out 
of one of these sugar sacks, saved by a woman who kept it 
as valuable resource (Photo #3:Sugar Sack Gown). After the 
emotional connection I experienced by making her dress, 
I felt obligated to go further. I gave shape to the unknown 
woman in whose home | used to hone my domestic skills as 
a child (Photo #5: Sugar Sack Crinoline). 


During a visit to South Carolina to spend time with my 
96-year-old grandmother, I realized just how much of my 
self-reliance and independence comes from her. I went back 
to my journal to sketch out the women in my life and the 
influence they have had on me, the gifts that each has given 
me. I made 20 more dress forms and gowns as effgies of 
these women. I hand-stitch each dress form and create my 
own patterns for each garment, in honor of the tradition of 
domestic high art, the skills developed by my ancestors out 
of necessity and honed out of passion into a consummate 
art form. My sewing tools are all vintage and antique; there 
is a connection I make by using the same tools that these 
sisters used. My thimbles have wear and scratches from 
years of use. My sewing box is full of treasures from women 
long forgotten. Paying respect to these sisters, I turn their 
scraps back into sacred objects. 


For more info on the series, www.pageturnerstudios.com or Page Turner, pageturnerstudios@gmail.com. 
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DARN IT 


Though my conscience quivers, we wear our pathetic socks around the house until they are more 


hole than sock. | By Karen Rosenbaum « Kensington, California 


When I was a gangly, clumsy 13-year-old, my mother 
decided it was time for me to learn to darn stockings. Up 
to that point she had been doing all the family clothing 
maintenance: laundry, ironing (with a big white contraption 
ironically called a “mangle”), and mending, except for a few 
loose buttons that I was assigned to refasten to shirts and 


blouses. 


Now, she informed me, my chores—which consisted of 
washing dishes, setting and clearing the table, cleaning my 
own room, and general dusting and vacuuming—would 
include eliminating the holes in the heels of my own socks. 
My mother hinted that if I mastered this task, I would be 
allowed to perform the operation on the heels of the socks 


of other family members. 


“Here,” she said, handing me a very large needle, very thick 
thread, and what looked like a large wooden thigh bone. 
“You fit the rounded part into the sock where the heel should 
be, and you cover it with all these nice even stitches going 
one way, and then you make nice even stitches weaving in 
and out of those stitches.” I understood the concept. I had 
woven countless hot pads on little looms in summer crafts 


classes. 

“Make a nice smooth patch,” she said. 

“Does this mean I don’t have to vacuum?” 

She glared at me through the middle level of her trifocals. 


“It means that you are getting older and you can be 


responsible for your own clothing” 
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This wasn’t what I wanted to hear. My friends and I already 
had to arrange our Saturdays around Donna Spiking’s 
family wash schedule. I decided not to complain—Mom 


could always transfer management of the Maytag to me. 


I curled up on my bed with the darning equipment and four 
cotton socks with holes in the heels. I turned on my radio. 
I sang “Till Then” with the Hilltoppers. I made thick white 


patches for all four sock heels. 


On Monday I donned my beige sweater set, my brown peg 
skirt, my penny loafers, and two of my newly darned socks. 
Carrying my books under one arm and my lunch in the 
other hand, I trotted down Ninth South to pick up Donna 
and Ginny, who lived in red brick houses across the street 
from each other. We crossed busy Thirteenth East, admiring 
the aloof kids at the high school, and scurried down the 
steep hill to the junior high. I was accustomed to the mile- 
long routine, but for the first time, my feet didn’t feel quite 
right. 


After school, we picked up necessary supplies at the 
neighborhood grocery store—Baby Ruth candy bars for 
Donna and Ginny and Necco Wafers for me, since I didn’t 
like chocolate—and panted our way up the hill towards 


home. 


“Pat is going with Gordon,’ Donna said as she peeled back 
the wrapper of her Baby Ruth. 


“And in Art I heard Miss Johnson tell her she shouldn’t 


hang around with him and his friends,’ Ginny said. 


“My feet hurt,” I said. 


“That Bea is so fat,’ said Donna. 


“You know what Michael told Bea?” said Ginny. “That she 
was fat in all the right places.” 


“My feet hurt,” said I. 


“You'll just have to learn to make finer stitches,’ said Mom 
when I showed her my blisters. She found a size smaller 
darning needle and less thick thread. I wasn’t about to redo 
the socks that I had done—I just stuffed those underneath 
a blue satin sachet in the bottom of my underwear drawer. 
But the next time Mom pulled my heel-less socks out of the 
laundry basket, I settled myself and all my equipment on 
my bed and tried making finer stitches. It took a lot longer. 
When I started the first sock, Bill Haley and the Comets 
were shaking, rattling, and rolling on my clock radio, and 
when I finished the second, Patti Page was yelling at me to 
“Cross Over the Bridge” 


I crossed over the bridge in sock-mending status—from 
incompetent to mediocre. My darned socks didn’t give 
me blisters again, maybe because I’d toughened up my 
heels, but they were never comfortable. I grumbled at the 
tediousness of the task, but not too loudly. I wanted to keep 
some distance between me and the Maytag and the mangle. 
And Mom never suggested that I start darning the socks for 
my father or my brothers. 


Fast forward to my aging adult self, past the years of 
synthetic stockings and nylons and panty hose and tights. 
Once again I wear cotton socks. These new cotton socks 
don’t wear any better than those from my youth. I make 
an attempt to preserve them; I hang them on a drying rack 
instead of spinning them thinner in the dryer. But holes do 


develop. 


And not just in my socks. Most of my exercise workout is in 
water, where I don’t even wear socks, much less wear them 
out. My husband, however, walks and hikes almost every 


afternoon. His sock heel holes are enormous gaping orifices. 


Also, he was raised by Alabama women who turned collars, 


patched trouser knees, and, of course, darned socks. 


This presents an interesting dilemma. While ’m wearing 
big holes in my socks, ’m wearing a little hole in my 
conscience. My husband and I may not be members of the 
Green Party, but we are sympathizers. We get along with 
one fuel-effrient car. We reuse shopping bags, recycle 
plastic and cans and junk mail, and compost all our organic 
kitchen matter and our garden weeds. We wear things out 
and do without. None of our bedroom furniture matches. 


We are models of inconspicuous consumption. 


So when I spy the heel-less socks in the laundry basket, do 
I get out my darning needle and my thick thread? I used to 
have a darning needle, back when we were carnivores and I 
had to sew up the stuffed Thanksgiving turkey. I have thread, 
but it is thin thread. I am not averse to sewing buttons back 


onto blouses and shirts. 


No, alas, though my conscience quivers, we wear our 
pathetic socks around the house until they are more hole 
than sock. Then I take out my best scissors and cut them 
into rags. They make wonderful rags. Our rag collection 


overflows a bucket behind the kitchen door. 


And every Christmas, I drive our fuel-effrient car over to the 
Target store. I buy big packages of men’s and women’s thick 
cotton socks. Humming “Cross Over the Bridge,” I wrap 
them in used calendar pages and stick on slightly squashed 
old bows. They are the best presents under the tree. 


“Pin Cushion” By Brooke Williams, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Women in 


UI L 


HAVE LOST IN MY LIFETIME 


At different points over the years, and in places as varied as Boston and the Marshall Islands, I have 


been president of all the auxiliaries and held most callings open to women in the Church. I have 


seen many changes, most of which seem to me to have decreased the influence of women and their 


auxiliaries. | By Helen Claire Sievers ¢ Sudbury, Massachusetts 


“WOMEN IN THE CHURCH: OVERALL GAINS OR 
LOSSES IN RECENT YEARS?” 


When Peggy Fletcher Stack recently posed this question 
for an article in the Salt Lake Tribune, I was too late to 
respond to her, but here’s my conclusion: We’ve gained 
“window dressing” but, sadly, dramatically lost substance, 
power, and authority. I would trade giving prayers in 
General Conference in a heartbeat for a return to the 
real control over the Church auxiliary organizations that 
women traditionally ran: the Relief Society, the YWMIA, 
and Primary, as well as renewed access to the people of the 
Church and to the Priesthood leadership. 


I am now 70 and have worked continuously in the Church 
since my high school years as a Junior Sunday School 
chorister and ward Improvement Era representative. At 
different points over the years, and in places as varied as 
Boston and the Marshall Islands, I have been president of 
all the auxiliaries and held most callings open to women in 
the Church. I have seen many changes, most of which seem 
to me to have decreased the influence of women and their 


auxiliaries. 


In particular for this essay I would like to examine the 
changes that have occurred in the Relief Society in my 
lifetime. Changes in the other auxiliaries parallel those for 
the Relief Society. I was a Relief Society president first in 


1978, and in each decade between then and 2000, serving as 
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a ward, branch, and district Relief Society president. Here is 


what I observe that we have lost in those years: 


CONTENT OF OUR MANUALS 


The Relief Society General Board members used to write 
our manuals. In the mid-’90s that was taken away from 
the Board. Now, with no say over what is taught in Relief 
Society or what programs are implemented, I believe the 
General Board of the Relief Society basically has lost control 
of the organization. The Presidents of the Church manual or 
a rehash of a General Conference talk seems a default mode 
for lessons, and not something that is seen as important by 
either Church or local women leaders. Losing this control 
over the teaching program, and especially the lessons, was a 


tremendous loss of power for women in the Church. 


When I was a Primary president on Kwajalein (an atoll in 
the Marshall Islands) in the 1970s, we had about five times 
as many non-LDS children coming to Primary as our own 
LDS children. When the head of the Protestant children’s 
organization on the island asked me why the children all 
wanted to come to Primary, I told them the secret was our 
manuals, that they contained such outstanding lessons 
that were age-appropriate, interesting to the children, and 
successfully taught even by less-experienced teachers. I 
gave her a copy of each of them. I also gave the CTR manual 
to my Marshallese friend on Majuro who complained that 
her (Catholic) CCD class wasn’t going well and she wasn’t 


sure what to do about it. Both reported great successes in 


adapting our materials. As someone who isn’t a natural with 
children, I marveled at how good the Primary Reverence 
Program was, and still remember how grateful I felt for it. 
I was less excited by the Relief Society lessons than those 
of the Primary and YWMIA, but I felt they tried hard to 
address things that were important. I loved the old literature 
lessons, and was proud that my Church promoted the arts 
for all of us. I felt that the parenting classes were very solid 
and something to which I thought every new mom ought 
to have access. Even then I thought the lessons should be 
developed regionally, to better meet local needs, but that 
they came from the General Board made me glad to support 
them. 


“NOTES TO THE FIELD” AND THE LACK OF 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION FROM THE GENERAL 
BOARD TO LOCAL RELIEF SOCIETY LEADERSHIP 


The General Board used to communicate with unit Relief 
Society presidencies through “Notes to the Field.” These 
regular communications made me feel like I was a part of a 
lively international organization of LDS women who were 
doing so many interesting things in so many interesting 
places. As a Relief Society president, both in the Boston area 
and in the Marshall Islands, it helped me feel connected and 
encouraged me to do better. But, I was told, there was concern 
that the organizational charts looked inappropriate, as stake 
and district Relief Society presidents were connecting both 
with their stake and district presidents as well as directly 
with the General Boards. That direct line of authority to 
the General Boards was snipped along with everything 
that supported that relationship and was a huge loss. From 
1994-2000, which was under the new system of reporting 
only to the stake/district presidents, I was the district Relief 
Society president in Kwajalein. In all that time I received 
only one note from anyone regarding Relief Society: a talk 
given by Sister Elaine Jack, sent to me from the mission 
president’s wife, which I received only because when she 
and the mission president visited, I told her how alone I felt. 
Lused to feel as if I was part of an organization, but when all 


of this went away, especially the “Notes, I felt alone. 
THE RELIEF SOCIETY MAGAZINE 


The Relief Society as well as the Primary and MIA 


organizations used to publish their own magazines. I used to 


love to lie on the bed at my grandmother’s summer sleeping 
porch and read her old Relief Society Magazines. I was sorry 


to see those go. They gave women a voice. 


REGULAR VISITS AND TRAINING BY MEMBERS 
OF THE GENERAL BOARDS TO THE STAKES 


When I was first in the Boston Stake, our stake conferences 
usually consisted of talks given by two brethren (an apostle 
and another speaker), and two women from the general 
auxiliary presidencies. On Saturdays they all held leadership 
meetings for their sub-groups, and some combination of 
those four men and women spoke at the Saturday night 
and Sunday sessions of conference. It was always clear who 
held the priesthood, but the women had important things to 
say, too. The modeling of men and women together visiting 
our stakes in leadership roles from the central Church 
spoke volumes about the importance of what each was 
contributing to the Church. And it speaks volumes today 


that only the men are coming now. 


These visits allowed us to get to know the women from 
the General Boards, which benefited all of us. It gave local 
women a chance to talk about our particular challenges 
and our ideas on how the organization could help us more. 
And it gave the General Board members a chance to hear 
first-hand what was actually going on “in the field” so they 
could figure out how to refine the program to better meet 
the needs of the members. I remember in the early 1970s 
when Sister Alice Moyle Yeates stayed with me when I was 
a stake YWMIA president. Our stake was experimenting 
with a modified MIA program and she listened carefully 
to why we had made modifications, expressed concerns, 
asked questions, and then replied that she felt we were very 
thoughtful in doing what we were doing, and would suggest 
to the Church leaders that they consider our model. We 
stayed friends for many years. Knowing her was a lovely 
experience and it made me feel tied to the YWMIA of the 


Church in a way nothing else ever did. 


Contrast that experience with my time in Kwajalein in the 
1990s. For six years I had two district presidents. I met with 
each only once, aside from district council meetings. Both 
meetings were at my request, and then both presidents said 


that things were “great” and they didn’t need to meet with 
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me again except at district council. Not one LDS person 


who came through Kwaj on Church business (we probably 
averaged one group amonth, between visits from the mission 
president, the Church building committee, curriculum and 
seminary personnel, et al.) ever even casually asked me 
how Relief Society was going, never mind suggested a 
formal meeting. There was no one to ask questions to, no 
one who cared what we were or were not doing. It was an 


unnecessarily lonely experience. 


CONTROL OVER MONEY, ASSETS, AND TRAVEL 
BY GENERAL BOARD MEMBERS 


The Relief Society had its own money when I was a young 
adult. I remember paying Relief Society dues annually and 
working on Relief Society bazaars to earn money for the 
organization. When I heard that we no longer had to do 
these things, I was glad, relieved even. But I was wrong. Not 
having control over money is a huge loss of independence. 
With no direct authority over the budget or travel or relief 
assets, the auxiliaries from top to bottom now have no 


control over resources to get things done. 


When I was the district Relief Society President on 
Kwajalein, I felt that the women there should see LDS 
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women leaders, since all the Church leaders who came 
through were men (sometimes their wives came, but they 
didn’t hold the leadership positions). I thought this was 
particularly important because the Marshall Islands is 
a matriarchy where titles, land, and authority are passed 
through women; the patriarchy of the Church was jarring 
for them. So I called a woman I knew in the Relief Society 
general presidency to see if it was possible for her to come 
before I went through the process of requesting a formal 
invitation for her. She told me she’d be delighted to come, 
and said there was even money available for such a trip. 
I spoke with my district president, who was pleased by 
the idea. We got the OK from the mission president, too. 
I planned out a trip for her throughout Micronesia, even 
figuring out which flights she could take between islands. 
But only the Church’s area presidency could give the final 
OK for the trip. They said no. They said that if someone like 
that came to the mission, she'd go to the Philippines, where 
he felt there would be more impact, and not to Micronesia. 
Finished! To many of us in the field it appeared the Relief 


Society board was not much more than a speaker’s bureau. 


A GENERAL BOARD OF ANY SIZETO ACCOMPLISH 
THE AIMS OF THE ORGANIZATION 


General boards used to be large, 50 or 60 women, who 
gave most of their time and considerable talents to creating 
auxiliary programs that were comprehensive and of the 
highest quality. I was proud to be part of an organization 
that valued excellence. When I was in college in the mid- 
*60s, I was called to be the YWMIA stake camp director for 
the Washington D.C. Stake. At the time, the General Board 
took the camping program quite seriously. They offered 
training and certification for camp leaders, and I even went 
to Salt Lake for training and certification. Those three- 
day sessions, run by the YWMIA General Board, were as 
intense and comprehensive as anything I had experienced 
in college! The YWMIA and YMMIA was in those days 
a comprehensive program for teens, with outstanding 
programs in music, drama, speech, dance, athletics, and 
camping, in addition to weekly lessons and social activities. 
The idea of the Church auxiliaries trying best to meet the 
needs of a sub-group of Church members, in this case the 
teenagers, was overarching in those days. The missions of 
the various auxiliaries were very clear and very compelling. 
Contrast then with now, when the Sunday School and Young 
Women (and Young Men) all have similar lessons, with no 
discernible differentiation in mission, and no differences 


between instruction given to 12-year-olds or 17- year-olds. 


These large general boards of the 60s and ’70s also showed 
that if there were 50-60 talented people dedicating most of 
their time to the auxiliary, they could produce an outstanding 
program for one culture. While some of the needs that 
Church auxiliaries used to address may now be met in the 
United States and other developed countries by community 
and government initiatives, this is not so in the developing 
world where I have worked so much of my life. I mourn that 
our auxiliaries have become so anemic, because the needs 
that our pioneer ancestors saw and addressed in founding 
the Relief Society, YWMIA/YMMIA, and the Primary are 
very real for so many in today’s more globalized Church. If 
the general boards had real authority over their auxiliaries, 
they could do more to regionalize their programs to best 
meet local needs and become a magnet to people who are 
looking for a better life. As a Relief Society president on 
Ebeye (in the Marshall Islands) in the early 1990s, I asked 
the newly baptized Marshallese members what they would 
like to do in Relief Society. Learn to cook, they replied. The 


initial five members brought friends and all 20 of them 


joined the Church, as did their families. After the holidays 
I asked again what they’d like to do. They wanted to learn 
English. So through Relief Society six of us hosted English 
as a Second Language classes three times a week, rotating so 
we each taught only once every two weeks. Some local men 
asked why the Mormon Church did so much for women and 
not for them, so the men were offered classes on computers. 
By the end of that year we had over 50 women in Relief 
Society weekly, with Primary and YW fully staffed. The 
Mission President reported that this six-month-old Ebeye 
Branch was the largest branch in the entire Micronesia- 


Guam Mission. 


Today the challenges are greater, with a large and diverse 
Church membership. But the successful model remains. I 
believe the solution is to regionalize with the aid of large 
and serious regional boards, with central coordination from 
the general board. But this is not the direction the Church 
has taken. I think it is a great loss to the Church membership 
and to non-members who would be attracted to robust 
auxiliary programs like the ones we used to provide. These 
rich programs cannot be produced with the pared down 
general boards of a dozen or so folks from Salt Lake and 


environs. 


DIRECT ACCESS BY THE GENERAL RELIEF 
SOCIETY PRESIDENCY TO THE — FIRST 
PRESIDENCY 


It is my understanding that Sister Spafford reported directly 
to President McKay. When I last knew, the Relief Society 
president reported to one of the Seventy. That’s quite a loss 
of access, but more importantly it reflects the reality that 
what the women are doing just isn’t that important to the 


priesthood leadership. 


Why such successful programs would be so dramatically 
dropped and downsized, with the loss of quality and 
substance, was a mystery to me until I read David O. McKay 
and the Rise of Modern Mormonism by Gregory Prince and 
Robert Wright. The background for the decision to reduce 
the power and influence of the auxiliaries is described by 


Prince and Wright (pp. 140-141) (emphasis mine): 


By the turn of the twentieth century, the structure 
of the church resembled a patchwork quilt. The basic 
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ecclesiastical backbone of the General Authorities, 
stake presidents, and bishops had been in place for 
a_ half-century. However, the lifeblood of the 
church, which gave it most of its identity, was a 
collection of auxiliary organizations that had all begun 
as grassroots initiatives addressing the needs of 
a growing and changing social and cultural body. The 
local success of these organizations subsequently 
catapulted them into church-wide adoption. These 
organizations functioned nearly autonomously, 
for while the general president of each was selected 
by the church president, the selection of board 
members and the formulation of programs, financing, 
shaping of policy and handbooks, and the writing of 
lesson manuals was done within the organizations, 
with little or no input from the First Presidency or 


Quorum of the Twelve. 


For much of the 20th century the auxiliaries were so good 
that they were perceived by some as a challenge to the very 
leadership of the Church. Again from Prince and Wright 
(p. 143) quoting Elder A. Theodore Tuttle, a member of the 


First Council of Seventy: 


“[We] could see the auxiliaries running the 
Church as it were. ... We had no Priesthood board 
but they had large and talented and powerful 
Mutual boards and Sunday School boards and Relief 
Society boards and Primary boards. And they scattered 
throughout the Church teaching their message, and 
they were talented people, and taught so well that 
the auxiliaries of the Church were far more 
effective and powerful in the members’ idea 
of view than were the Priesthood quorums. . 
.. So I would say to characterize the Church prior 
to Correlation, that the auxiliaries ran it and 
everything took second place to them.” 


“The auxiliaries ran [the Church] and everything took 
second place to them.” No one would say that today. Today 


we're excited for a woman to pray at General Conference. 


Concerned that it was the women-run parts of the Church 
that many members felt to be the most important parts of 
their Church experience, President Harold B. Lee decided to 
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“rein-in” the auxiliary organizations. Prince and Wright (p. 
146) state: 


From the time he was called to be an apostle in 
1941, Harold B. Lee had a strong desire to reorganize 
the church by placing the priesthood organization 
at the forefront. To do this, however, he would have 
to place limitations on the powerful auxiliary 


organizations. 


Of President Lee’s goals, Prince and Wright record that 
“curriculum reform paled in significance next to Lee’s other 
goals of reining in the auxiliary organizations and 
placing day-to-day control of the church in the hands of 
the Twelve.” (p. 155) 


What I experienced as a young adult in the Church in the 
1960s and 1970s was the tail-end of women’s power and 
influence in taking on serious organizational responsibilities 
with their own resources and talent on both the macro 
and micro level. Then came the “reigning in”: general 
boards were slashed, control over resources taken away, 
authority over programs, manuals, communications and 
outreach nixed. To me, offering women the opportunity to 
pray at General Conference, or even to speak at General 
Conference, is nothing in comparison with what women 
used to do in the Church. 


Exponent II co-founder and Harvard professor Laurel 
Ulrich characterized those earlier times as times of 
“complementarity, when the auxiliaries were emphasized 
in the lives of Church members alongside the priesthood; 
when two men and two women came “from Salt Lake” for 
our quarterly stake conferences; when there were manuals 
and “Notes to the Field,” and magazines were written and 
published by female leaders. It felt like real teamwork in 
the Church. We each did important things—different, but 
important, things that enriched and enlivened the members. 
I never wanted the priesthood then, because what women 


were doing in the Church mattered in very profound ways. 


What we do at the ward level still matters because a teacher, 
a friend, a class member always matters. Helping people 
who are sick, or otherwise in need, always matters. But at 


the macro level, we as women have pretty much lost it all. 
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Quiet Flame 
By Karen Kelsay « Torrance, California 


I read through my old diary tonight. 


Inside a sweater drawer is where I found it—tattered travel log. 


It had a slight 
tear on the spine, but still was neatly bound. 


I read my thoughts on some far distant night, stone turrets 


wrapped in ivy, summer-crowned green willow trees with soft 
Parisian light across the way. My memory swirled around each 


consecrated word, until your name appeared, a shining bril- 


liance so profound 


it burnt the yellowed page with quiet flame. 


Greater Than & Less Than 
By Kathleen Fernandez-Vander Kaay ¢ Davenport, Florida 


You traveled down all the same roads we struggle to steady our 


own feet upon now. 

You carry our weight 
with your Grace. 

You stand up 

when we can only bow our heads. 
You give second chances 
and thirds and fourths, 
when we so easily waste 
our firsts. 

You don’t tally our losses. 
You don’t hold grudges. 
We throw our hands up. 
We yell in your direction. 
We are forgiven 

over and over 


by You. 


The Waltzing Girl 


By Rebecca Sirrine + Mesa, Arizona 


What you see, when you see me, this I 
know. 

An old woman, 

tired, a bit overweight 

with a permanent limp. 

Worn out by life. 


Come closer. 
Look deeper. 
Look deep into my eyes 


you ll see all manner of things inside. 


Music swirls within. 
Thoughts rage, poems are written, 
memories clash and collide feelings 


abound. 


See that dancing girl there? Young, 
slim, blue-eyed, sensuously in love with 


life? It’s me, isn’t it? 


You never would have believed it if you 
hadn’t looked. 


You never would have noticed. 


All is not what is seen on the outside. 


All is not what it seems. 


Look at your friends, your lovers, the 


people in your lives and find the waltz- 


ing girl. 
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ARMIES OF SHELAMAN: 
Notes froma Primary Man 


In the midst of our very static church gender hierarchy, a subtle shift is taking place: next time you 
pass by a Primary room on your way to Sunday School, look in and see who is behind the music 


stand. You have an increasingly good chance of seeing a man with a songbook in one hand and a 
Nerf gun in the other. | By Rob McFarland « Provo, Utah 


Although some wards and stakes see the Primary chorister 
as a strictly female calling, other wards have invited men 
to teach their children that popcorn pops on apricot trees, 
snowmen melt small, small, small, and that Jesus once was a 
little child. If you look into the faces of the children following 
the chorister, you will see that they are trying their very best 
to do as he is doing. 


As Misters in Zion 


When I was a particularly stressed-out newlywed graduate 
student, the bishop of the Berkeley Ward called me to serve 
as the Primary chorister. I was completely caught off guard 
by the calling and was very intimidated. I knew there were 
several men who were active downstairs in the Primary: 
Steve, dissertation widower and Mr. Mom extraordinaire, 
who kept the nursery kids rocking with his guitar and his 
bear hunt games. And all of the Primary kids loved Matt, a 
chemistry Ph.D. candidate who charmed them with his natty 
bowties and his scriptural erudition. The Berkeley ward was 
full of legendary characters like Steve and Matt, and now I 
was supposed to fill the wingtips of one of the ward’s finest. 
But I was haunted by an unmentionable truth: I never had a 
male Primary chorister. All I could conjure up in my mind 
were visions from my own childhood: Sister Payne wearing 
a colorful muumuu and moving her flattened hand up and 
down to show us the difference between the notes. But there 
I stood in front of a small but precocious group of Primary 
kids and the piano had already started playing. A few girls 
were mumbling the words, but most of the boys were not 
singing. As I frantically moved my flattened hand up and 
down, I prayed that the Lord would help me out a bit. I 
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looked down at the Sunbeams, and had an idea: I told them 
that they had to be louder, they had to make big sounds. I 
stretched my arms out to show them how big I wanted them 
to make their voices. One of the Sunbeams, Thayne, saw 
me there with my outstretched arms and saw immediately 
what needed to be done. He stood up and ran into my arms, 
giving me a big hug. OK, I thought, I can do this. 


We started up that song again, with Thayne as my helper, 
and the kids roared the notes. They jumped, they smiled, 
they shouted, they sang. I looked back at the Primary 
presidency, worried about the noise level. But these women 
were too good at their stewardships to worry about a little 
noise. They were pleased that the kids and I were having a 
good time with the songs. Working with a series of excellent 
presidencies over the years in Berkeley and later in Provo, 
I have brought power tools for the kids to use, have stood 
on tables dressed as Samuel the Lamanite, worn a sombrero 
and Heidi braids, and I have melted into a snowman puddle 
on the floor at the kids’ feet. Mothers have told me that their 
children want to invite me to their birthday parties, and that 
their kids thought I was the bishop—not the ward bishop, 
but their bishop. I have come to realize there are unique 
things that a dad, an uncle or a male friend can do for his 
own children or the children of his family and friends, and 
there are important things a male chorister can give to 
the kids in his Primary. I don’t think this has to do with 
innate gender characteristics, but with children’s emerging 
awareness of their own gendered identity. At a time when 
children are increasingly separated and protected from men 
(and rightfully so) in so many places, the male Primary 
chorister—in a room full of kids and other adults—is in 


the perfect place to give kids the kind of 
“dad time” that many of them do not have 
elsewhere. 


One Sunday arked, for 
volunteern to play Helaman 
and his warrior 20 that we 
coutd ning the song.t called 
upon each of the boys, but 
none of them woutd do 
it: S0,f avked Fane if nhe 
coutd hetp me. She stood 
yp, onarted her 11-year-otd, 
art, and paid: 't witl, butt 


an 

an tired of att of the nongn- 

nities blag aes 

es around here 
teven take the songo 


and scriptures seri 
f witl bub tm not 
Hetaman, t'm Shetaman’ 


The complex nature of LDS gender roles 
is very visible in the Primary. One Sunday 
I asked for volunteers to play Helaman 
and his warriors so that we could sing 
the song. I called upon each of the boys, 
but none of them would do it. So, I asked 
Jane if she could help me. She stood up, 
snarled her 11-year-old snarl, and said: 
“T will, but I am tired of all of the songs 
and the stories being about boys. The boys 
around here don’t even take the songs and 
scriptures seriously. I will help you, but 
I'm not Helaman, I’m Shelaman!” In no 
time the girls of the Primary had crowded 
around her as the stripling warriors, and 
they all broke into the chorus: “We are 
as the armies of Shelaman/we have been 
taught in our youth” Jane knew that 
this was a safe space, and she needed to 
express something to me as a tie-wearing 
authority figure. Believe me, I listened. 


One reason that men can have such an 
effect in Primary is because they have long 
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been absent from Primary. As newcomers into a female 
realm, we may (fairly or not), have a kind of freedom that 
women choristers simply do not have. In his series of essays 
Manhood for Amateurs, the author Michael Chabon explains 
this phenomenon. “The handy thing about being a father, 
he explains, “is that the historic standard is so pitifully low”” 
Chabon recalls a day when he took his young son to the 
corner market with him. His son’s face was crusty, his hair 
was “cartoony,’ and he was playing with a wire twist-tie, an 
obvious choking hazard. But the woman behind him in line 
cooed, “You are such a good dad!” If a mother had been in 
the same position, there is no way that this random woman 
would have praised her. Mothers, Chabon claims, all think 
they are bad mothers. But let a man take over for a minute, 
and he is a hero. 


For example, if a woman shows up to Primary on time, 
pulls out her songbook and a series of carefully-designed 
visual aids for the songs, she is just doing her job. When 
an errant chorister dude runs in late, scans through the 
song book, picks one at random, and then lets the entire 
CTR 4 class ride on his back while singing “The Oxcart 
Song,” he is a hero. This is an ethical problem. It is a horrific 
double standard. But it presents us Primary men with a rare 
opportunity: We can push the envelope a little, broaden the 
boundaries of what is possible in church. We may even be 
allowed to stretch the line of that most terrifying and sacred 
force that slinks around Primary like a bugaboo, filling the 
happy children’s world with dread and guilt: reverence. 


Reverence is more than just quietly sitting... 
Iam reverent for reverence is freaking awesome 


After serving several years as a Primary chorister, I had 
an interview with the second counselor in the Primary 
presidency about my goals for Primary singing time. 
Because I respected her as an excellent teacher, I asked her 
for permission to be brutally honest. Then I shared with her 
how while I do not remember any of the Primary sharing 
time lessons from my childhood, I keenly remember being 
shushed, shut down, shamed and scolded in manifold ways 
throughout my Primary experience. “My one true hope,” I 
explained, “is to make singing time the part of church that 
doesn’t suck?” 
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What I meant was that I wanted it to be a place where the 
kids are not just being talked at, a place where they do 
not need to sit still. Singing time should be a space where 
children learn in the way that is most suited to their needs, 
a hands-on, experiential time where kids can play, subvert, 
and explore. The counselor’s eyes got big, but she smiled, 
and promised her support. 


ht eee Pa CM TT 


I once tried to find a picture in our ward library to illustrate 
a line from the hymn “Come, Listen to a Prophet’s Voice.” 
The line reads: “And in the way of truth rejoice and sing for 
joy aloud..” I found plenty of pictures of dutiful boys and 
girls folding their arms and sitting still, but none of children 
singing for joy aloud. But why not? Reverence can be loud, 
boisterous, joyful, happy, wiggly, and euphoric. Some songs 
lend themselves to more subdued tone and volume, but 
many others—think of the fantastic “Valiant Song,” or the 
“T will go, I will do” chorus from “Nephi’s Courage’—are 
meant to blow the dust off of the podium in the Primary 
room. 


There are many ways to encourage strong, loud, excited 
singing in Primary. When my brother Rick was a Primary 
chorister, he brought in sound recording equipment and 
measured their volume. Adapting his idea, I bought a bunch 
of old ties from Deseret Industries and kept them in the 
Primary closet. During sharing time, I would go out into 
the hall and give the tie to a brother in the ward, sometimes 
a venerable High Priest, sometimes a cool deacon. At a 
pre-determined moment in singing time, I would pretend 
to walk out into the hallway and grab a random man. I| 
would place him at the front of the Primary and tell him to 


measure the kids’ singing on his tie: If they were nice pretty 
singers, he should move his fingers up a few inches. If they 
sang like angels straight from heaven, he should move his 
fingers to the top of the tie. Then we blindfolded the man 
and cut off his (D.L) tie at that spot, adding it to our secret 
collection of cut-off ties on a poster with this title: “Primary 
Kids are Tie-riffe Singers!” Oh, the volume we got out of 
those kids. And the unique Freudian pleasure of lopping off 
that symbol of authority! 


The tie-cutting ritual reveals the secret of the greatest 
Primary choristers, male or female: Kids cannot whisper 
and giggle when they are singing. Reverence happens when 
kids are engaged and excited. Yes, they are always on the 
brink of chaos. But the key is to channel that energy into 
enthusiasm for the songs. Every activity, game or contest 
should be centered around enthusiastic singing. One woman 
in our stake has a huge leather bullwhip with “Primary 
makes me happy” stamped into the handle. When the kids 
really give their all to a song, she cracks the whip loudly 
in front of them. At that moment, I guarantee that not one 
single child is pinching her neighbor or sticking his fingers 
into someone else’s nose. This level of intense engagement is 
noisy, boisterous and chaotic, but also exciting, compelling 
and, in my opinion, very reverent. 


Dare, Dare, Dare to do Less 


I was always intimidated by the extended preparation put 
into visual aids: pictures, posters, complex and beautiful 
games—all of them in shining color and laminated. I knew 
I could never keep up with the time and money spent at 
Kinko’s to produce these wonderful objects, so I diversified. 
I realized that not all of the kids can read, so 1 started making 
up hand movements to match the words. You should see the 
hula that goes along with “paradisiacal glory” on the “Tenth 
Article of Faith” song. 


I also learned that I could toss together a great activity in 
a few minutes before church: I grabbed my son’s Nerf gun, 
for example, and drew 13 numbers on the whiteboard. I 
then let the kids shoot the Nerf gun, and we sang whichever 
Article of Faith was hit by the suction dart. I threw a big, 
ugly, yellow plastic slide and a bag of ice from the freezer 
into my truck before church. We had a toboggan race, and 
the piece of ice that made it down the slide first meant that a 
given class could choose the song. I brought wooden blocks 
to teach “How Firm a Foundation,’ and a tool belt to teach 
“Tam a Builder, Building a Family.” I felt sheepish about my 
lack of sophisticated preparation, but I found that my kinds 
of activities supplemented the meticulous materials that 
my Primary partners all brought. ’m sure there are men 
who get crafty with their visual aids, and that some women 


might be more like me and grab a stack of plastic cups and 
a rubber-band gun when they are planning for Primary. But 
after a while, I felt like I was bringing something new to 
the mix—a complementary style of teaching that resonated 
with some of the kids; a style that often drifts into comical, 
physical, and very animated activity. 


In a rare moment of craftiness, I updated the pictures on 
a giant cube originally made by another teacher as a die 
for a different activity. On the cube, I made (poorly-drawn) 
pictures of an opera singer, a robot, a fish under water, and 
other pictures. When we were first learning a song, I turned 
the cube to a picture of a barn with different animals. We 
skipped the words at first, and I just let them bark, oink, 
meow, baah and cluck the tune for a few minutes. After 
we had learned the words (thanks to my partner’s excellent 
poster), we rolled the dice and sang it in many different 
styles. For your information, “Mother, I Love You” makes 
an excellent opera aria, and “Choose the Right” becomes 
“Cheese tha Root” when sung like the Swedish Chef. When 
you roll to the pirate, you get to sing “If I listen with me 
Hearrrrt, I hearrrr me Saviorrrr’s voice, all the while 
making your finger into a hook and squinting with one eye. 
And, in my opinion, “Dare to do Royt” always sounds best 
if sung like a British punk band, shredding on guitars and 
howling to a Sunbeam mosh-pit. 


We are very tiny, but must try, try, try 
Just one spot to gladden, you and I 


Yes, a line was crossed in that rolling-the-dice activity. 
Somewhere between the barnyard animals and the mosh- 
pit, we violated the reverence border. But lightning did not 
strike, and the kids loved singing time. They love my “lost 116 
pages” of Primary Halloween Songs (“Boo as I’m Booing,” 
“Here Comes the Dead Cart, Oh how slow/ It’s pulled by 
a monk, of course you know...” and “T can take a chainsaw 
and make a treat/Some Zombie-slaw that would fill the 
street...”). They love the T-Rex version of “Do as I’m doing,” 
with its finale where I gobble up a Sunbeam or two. Yes, we 
take more time to sing fun songs, and we learn fewer verses 
of long-winded, doctrinally correct songs that are often ill- 
suited to kids. But I hope, someday, somewhere, a teenager 
might hum to himself “T will go, I will do the things the Lord 
commands,” or that a missionary will remember that she is 
as the armies of (S)Helaman. I hope that their thoughts of 
the Church are accompanied by positive memories of the 
women—and men—who taught them in their youth. 
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Teflections ong Me 


I thought it would be awkward to go alone to a strangers wedding, and yet it wasn't. I had arrived 


feeling like a well-meaning wedding crasher, but somewhere among the vows, the exchange of rings, 


and the applause, we became a community. | By Avery] Dietering « Tucson, Arizona 


On the morning of New Year’s Eve, I borrowed my friend's 
mountain bike and rode down University Avenue to the 
Utah County Courthouse. I usually wear a parka, heavy 
jeans, and thick socks to keep out the frigid wind when I 
cycle during the cold Utah winter, but I traded my warm 
winter clothes in for a pantsuit, black wedges, and a tailored 
peacoat. After all, I was going to a wedding and I wanted to 


dress for the occasion. 


To be specific, I was going to the wedding of Shelly Eyre and 
Cheryl Haws, who were among the first same-sex couples to 
be married in Utah County after Judge Shelby lifted Utah's 
marriage ban. I didn’t know Shelly or Cheryl personally but I 
had seen their wedding posted as a Facebook event, inviting 
any and all to attend their ceremony at noon on New Year’s 
Eve on the steps of the Courthouse. I was excited to make 
the ride to downtown Provo to support Shelly and Cheryl, 
but I was also afraid. What if no one else came? What if 
protesters showed up and picketed the wedding? What if 
one of my conservative Mormon friends saw me? Could 
supporting and attending a same-sex wedding be grounds 


for Church discipline? 


I tried to dismiss these concerns as I locked up my bike and 
walked towards the Courthouse, where I joined up with 
a group of five or six people who were also attending the 
wedding—at least I didn’t have to worry about no one else 
coming. We stood out in the cold and talked about homeless 
LGBTQ youth, Judge Shelby’s ruling, and our Christmas 
vacations. After a few minutes, we were told that because 
of the weather, the wedding was to be moved to a small 
reception center kitty-corner to the Courthouse. As we 


began the short walk to the reception center, I noticed that 
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our small group kept growing. At first there were only nine 
or ten of us, then there were fifteen, then twenty, then thirty 
or more. And when we arrived at the reception center, the 


group kept growing. 


By the time Shelly and Cheryl arrived, giving out roses, 
hugs, and words of friendship, the crowd of attendees filled 
the reception center. We stood quietly as a harpist played 
beautiful music and the fountain gurgled. Cheryl walked 


past me, offered me a rose from her bouquet, and gave me a 


hug. She thanked me for coming and then moved on to the 
person standing next to me. I was instantly struck by 

Cheryl’s similarities to my own mother: both are welcoming 
and outgoing women, with quick smiles, bright eyes, and 


short-cropped hair. 


Photography by Andi Pitcher Davis, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The two brides finally made it to the front of the gathering, 
where their daughter stood ready to commence the 

ceremony. As they began the vows, I looked across the faces 
of the people who packed the reception center: a family with 
their son and daughter, a group of friends taking pictures 
of the event with their cell phones, a young mother with a 
squirming toddler, a middle-aged couple with rainbow flags 
tied around their necks like capes, a father who whispered to 
his inquisitive daughters that the “mommies” were getting 
married because they loved each other. As far as I could 
tell, most of the people here didn’t know each other and 
didn’t know the brides. I thought it would be awkward to 
go alone to a stranger’s wedding, and yet it wasn’t. I had 
arrived feeling like a well-meaning wedding crasher, but 
somewhere among the vows, the exchange of rings, and the 


applause, we became a community. 


The ceremony itself was peaceful and tender, just like many 
of the other weddings [ve attended. Cheryl and Shelly 
spoke their vows, telling us about their love for each other 
and their journey towards marriage. They shared the kind 
of meaningful looks that come from two people deeply 


devoted to each other. 


We cheered when Cheryl and Shelly kissed at the end of 
the ceremony. The rest of the wedding went just as one 
would expect: the newlyweds cut a slice of their wedding 
cake for each other, the guests chatted amiably while eating 


cake and refreshments, and afterward we all gathered to 


blow bubbles and throw (bird-friendly) rice while Cheryl 


and Shelly walked out of the reception center. The only 
thing that was missing was the time-honored and hallowed 
tradition of smearing cake all over your spouse’s face—but 
other than that, it was just as beautiful, happy, and normal 


as you could like. 


As the reception wound down, we were invited to walk back 
over to the Utah County Courthouse stairs for wedding 

party photos. I waited for my feelings of awkwardness to 
return as we posed for the photographer—after all, it’s one 
thing to attend a stranger's wedding, but it’s quite another 
to join in the wedding party photos. Yet as I stood and 
smiled with people that P’'d never met before, I felt at ease. 
In just a couple of hours, we had pieced ourselves together 
as a makeshift community. Now we were standing across 
from the unfinished Provo City Center Temple as Shelly 
and Cheryl signed their marriage certificate and the camera 


flashed. 


After the photos, a dozen or more of us returned to the 
reception center and helped to clean up. We were as efficient 
as any ward Relief Society, sweeping and vacuuming the 
floors, wiping tables, and stacking chairs. It was the least 
we could do to express our gratitude to the two women who 
had openly invited us to share in one of the most important 


days of their lives. 


Marriages happen in Utah County all the time. It is always 
worth celebrating the love and commitment that two people 
have decided to make permanent. In the end, Shelly and 
Cheryl are just another happily married couple in a long 
line of couples who have found fulfillment, companionship, 
and joy through the institution of marriage. And that is 


worth celebrating. 
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SABBATH PASTORALS - 


BEING GRATEFUL FOR GOD’S HAND 


in a world I understand through science 


Having been born and raised in the Church, I never felt that science and religion werent 
compatible. | By Sariah Anne Kell | Delivered in the Oakland, California, Ward 11/17/2013 


For as long as I can remember I have loved learning. 
Starting in elementary school, math and science were my 
favorite subjects and I enjoyed participating in the science 
fair. Growing up in a family of engineers, mostly civil and 
highly opinionated, car rides would sometimes include 
commentary about the bad design of intersections and 
parking lots, or the admiration of bridges and overpasses. 
I always knew that using math and science could make the 
world a better place. I sometimes joke that I “rebelled” into 
the life sciences—not wanting to become an engineer per 
se much to my grandfather’s dismay. But really my interest 
in biology grew after my sister was diagnosed with a rare 
genetic condition and I became intrigued with understanding 
how the body worked—in the same way I had been taught to 


think about how physical things were constructed. 


Having also been born and raised in the Church, I never 
felt that science and religion weren’t compatible. One of 
my favorite Primary songs written by Clara McMaster, 


celebrates: 


Whenever I hear the song of a bird or look at the blue, 
blue sky, 

Whenever I feel the rain on my face or the wind as it 
rushes by, 

Whenever I touch a velvet rose or walk by our lilac tree, 
I'm glad that I live in this beautiful world 

Heav’nly Father created for me. 


He gave me my eyes that I might see the color of 
butterfly wings. 
He gave me my ears that I might hear the magical 
sound of things. 
He gave me my life, my mind, my heart: I thank him 


rev rently 
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For all his creations, of which I’m a part. 
Yes, I know Heav’nly Father loves me.“” 


I am grateful that from the time we are children in the 
Church we are taught to appreciate the world around us; to 
be grateful for our senses, specifically our eyes, ears, heart, 
mind, and life; to be reminded that we should think about 
the world around us and remember the love of God. Even if 
I honestly can’t admit to doing that whenever I experience 
something, I can see God’s hand in the world around me if 


I remember to. 


One of my favorite scriptures from The Book of Mormon 
has long been Alma 30:44, in which Alma is speaking to 
Korihor, who is asking for a sign to know there is a God. It 


reads: 


But Alma said unto him: Thou hast had signs enough; 
will ye tempt your God? Will ye say, Show unto me 
a sign, when ye have the testimony of all these thy 
brethren, and also all the holy prophets? The scriptures 
are laid before thee, yea, and all things denote there 
is a God; yea, even the earth, and all things that are 
upon the face of it, yea, and its motion, yea, and also 
all the planets which move in their regular form do 
witness that there is a Supreme Creator. 


I love the idea that the world around us witnesses that there 
is a Supreme Creator. And while this scripture emphasizes a 
macro perspective in terms of the earth as a planet, having 
worked in a lab in some form since high school, I have 
long applied it to the micro perspective. The complexity of 
biological systems, cell organization, and chemical reactions 
also testify of God. Truly “all things that are upon the face 


of (the earth) .. . witness that there is a Supreme Creator.” 


As I started delving into biology, the biggest question I 
faced was whether or not I could reconcile evolution with 
the idea of creation. In high school, I made the mistake of 
reading Man, His Origin, and Destiny, by Joseph Fielding 
Smith, which contains some doctrine but also contains odd 
speculation about dinosaur bones and such. Thankfully, 
when I went to BYU, I learned that the book wasn’t 
considered Church doctrine, and that there is actually a 
rather interesting history regarding the various conflicting 
opinions about whether or not evolution was compatible 
with teachings on the creation from general authorities 
including Joseph Fielding Smith, B.H. Roberts, and James E. 
Talmage. William E. Evenson offers the following summary 


in the Evolution section of the Encyclopedia of Mormonism: 


The scriptures tell why man was created, but they donot 
tell how, though the Lord has promised that he will tell 
that when he comes again... . In 1931, when there was 
intense discussion on the issue of organic evolution, 
the First Presidency of the Church, .. . addressed all of 
the General Authorities of the Church on the matter, 
and concluded, ‘Upon the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church we are all agreed. Our mission is to bear 


the message of the restored gospel to the world. Leave 


“Absract Study #7” by Jordan Daines 


geology, biology, archaeology, and anthropology, no 
one of which has to do with the salvation of the souls 
of mankind, to scientific research, while we magnify 
our calling in the realm of the Church...’ 

I was especially grateful to discover James E. Talmage’s 
acknowledgement that the theories of evolution weren't 
necessarily incompatible with what the scriptures teach about 
creation in his speech “The Earth and Man.” I particularly 
liked his points that we simply don’t know everything 
about either evolution or creation and that “within the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ there is room and place for every 
truth thus far learned by man or yet to be made known,’ 
I continued to gravitate to this approach, especially as the 
rather conservative mother of one of my college roommates 
(who thought my roommate and I were wasting our time 
majoring in science) tried to persuade us that we wouldn't 
be able to believe in evolution after we went to the temple. 
After experiencing the endowment for the first time, and 
learning the temple’s unique perspective on the creation 
and Adam and Eve, I still walked away believing that God 
used a method of creation that I could understand through 
science. I believe what Brigham Young states in the Journal 


of Discourses that “Our religion embraces chemistry; it 
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embraces all the knowledge of the geologist, and then it 
goes a little further than their systems of argument, for the 


» (6) 


Lord almighty, its author, is the greatest chemist there is: 


In an informal lab setting, one of my professors once said, 
“T like to think of God as a master biochemist,’ which has 
inspired my own vision of my Heavenly Parents actively 


understanding and using the laws of science. 


I also like to refer to the Plan of Salvation as a process of 
evolution. We as individuals can become better, can grow 
and change and develop in ways that may not seem possible. 
We are simultaneously on a quest to understand the world 
around us and the ways of God, and we need to be humble 
in doing so, realizing we are far from understanding all the 


laws of science or God. 
As is stated by Hugh B. Brown in his memoir: 


Both science and religion beget humility. Scientists 
and teachers of religion disagree among themselves 
on theological and other subjects. Even in our own 
church men and women take issue with one another 
and contend for their own interpretations. This free 
exchange of ideas is not to be deplored as long as men 
and women remain humble and teachable. Neither 
fear of consequence or any kind of coercion should 
ever be used to secure uniformity of thought in the 
church. People should express their problems and 
opinions and be unafraid to think without fear of ill 


consequences. 


We should all be interested in academic research. 
We must go out on the research front and continue 
to explore the vast unknown. We should be in the 
forefront of learning in all fields, for revelation does 
not come only through the prophet of God nor only 
directly from heaven in visions or dreams. Revelation 
may come in the laboratory, out of the test tube, out of 
the thinking mind and the inquiring soul, out of search 
and research and prayer and inspiration. We must be 
unafraid to contend for what we are thinking and to 
combat error with truth in this divided and imperiled 
world, and we must do it with the unfaltering faith 
that God is still in his heaven even though all is not 
well with the world. 

We should be dauntless in our pursuit of truth 

and resist all demands for unthinking conformity. 
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No one would have us become mere tape recorders 
of other people’s thoughts. We should be modest 
and teachable and seek to know the truth by study 
and faith. While I speak of independence and the 
right to think, to agree or disagree, to examine 
and question, I need to remind myself not to forget 
that fixed and unchanging laws govern all God’s 
creation, whether the vastness of the starry heavens 
or the minute revolving universe of the atom or 
human relationships. All is law. All is cause and 
effect, and God’s laws are universal. 


I personally ask a lot of questions. My faith is rather 
complex. But I am grateful to be in a church where research 
is encouraged and differences of opinion are valued. I am 
grateful to know that revelation comes from the heavens as 


well as the earth. That we can be skeptical. 
As Carl Sagan states in The Skeptical Inquirer: 


Science is much more than a body of knowledge. 
It is a way of thinking. This is central to its success. 
Science invites us to let the facts in, even when they 
don’t conform to our preconceptions. It counsels us 
to carry alternative hypotheses in our heads and 
see which ones best match the facts. It urges on us 
a fine balance between no-holds-barred openness to 
new ideas, however heretical, and the most rigorous 
skeptical scrutiny of everything—new ideas and 
established wisdom.” 


I like to consider alternative hypotheses and be hyper- 
analytical. But I can continue to see God’s hand in a world 


that I understand through science, and I am grateful for that. 


I will end with the words of Hildegard Von Bingen, a 12th 
century German Christian mystic, Benedictine abbess, and 
polymath who wrote theological, botanical and medicinal 
texts, as well as letters, liturgical songs, and poems (in the 


following quotes translated by Matthew Fox): 


Holy persons draw to themselves all that is earthly, 
The earth is at the same time mother, 

She is mother of all that is natural, 

mother of all that is human. 

She is the mother of all, 

for contained in her 

are the seeds of all. 


Glance at the sun. See the moon and the stars. 
Gaze at the beauty of earth’s greenings. 

Now, think. 

What delight God gives to humankind 

with all these things ... 


The fire has its flame and praises God. 

The wind blows the flame and praises God. 

In the voice we hear the word which praises God. 
And the word, when heard, praises God. 

So all of creation is a song of praise to God. 


With my mouth, God says, 

I kiss my own chosen creation. 

I uniquely, lovingly, embrace every image 

I have made out of the earth’s clay. 

With a fiery spirit I transform it into a body to serve 
all the world.’ ® 


In the name of Jesus Christ, Amen 
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“Wheat and Tears” by Annie Wheeler, Farmington, UT 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING - 
MARYLAND 

I knew going into the new temple video that the script had 
not changed. Knowing that the Church had revised the 
video, but had consciously decided to maintain some of 
the diffeult language and structure, brought up a lot of sad 
feelings that I had put aside for a long time. In addition, 
watching the video carefully meant that I couldn’t ignore 
parts that I habitually tune out. Even though I thought that 
all the changes were improvements, the things that stayed 
the same brought up the heartbreak and rejection I felt from 
my early years in the temple. I wept during the endowment 
for the first time in a while. 


BALTIMORE, 


The biggest improvement, for me, was the unity that I felt 
between Adam and Eve. I always hated the second half of 
the movie, as Eve goes silent and the rest of the cast ignores 
her. In the new movie, as Adam spoke or asked questions, 
he looked at Eve for her thoughts. He seemed to be silently 
checking in, as long-married couples can do, using looks to 
communicate feelings. I had the sense that they had talked 
all of this out before in long conversations and that they 
were prepared to present a unified front to both Satan and 
the apostles. 
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VIDEO 


In the Summer 2013 temple-themed issue of 
Exponent II, we asked our readers to share their 
responses to the recently released temple film 
(the first new production in more than 20 years). 
Though the content of the ceremony is unchanged, 
directorial choices and actor portrayals made 
an impact on some of our readers. You will find 
thoughts from a few of them here. 


It occurred to me as I watched that this is fitting for where 
families in the Church are right now. Structurally, very 
little has changed in terms of gender norms and behavioral 
expectations. But many couples are, while choosing to stay 
in the Church, making choices for their families on their 
own terms. They are technically operating on the same 
script, but it looks very different and diverse. Husbands and 
wives are having conversations about what is best for their 
families and following through with those choices without 
guilt that they should fit a different mold. These changes, 
like the new movie, feel painfully slow for me. But it also 
offers a little bit of hope. 


ANONYMOUS 

Let’s say you grow up eating at a certain restaurant. Most 
of the food is delicious—you have your favorite dishes and 
your not-so-favorite dishes, but basically the food is great— 
and your whole family and all your friends eat there. Let’s 
say that for your whole childhood you hear about the chef's 
specialty, which you are not allowed to try until you are 
an adult. It’s the créme brilée, and it’s out of this world. 
Everyone who is old enough to cross the threshold into 
this promised culinary bliss tells you how divine it is, how 
everything you’ve ever eaten will pale in comparison to the 
glory of the créme brilée. 


Now let’s say you grow up and try it. You’re prepared, 
excited, nervous—your heart and your palate are open. You 
take a bite and it’s... pretty good. Some bites are really 
quite sublime; some flavors are elusive and complex; the 
burned caramel is a little unpleasant, but you're told you'll 
get used to it; then you notice that between spoonfuls of 
creamy vanilla, you get a few mouthfuls of something bitter. 
You look around and see everyone eating happily, so you 
think you must have imagined it or that it was just a bad 
batch. You scrape your bow] and finish on a sweet note. But 
going home from the restaurant, you feel a little queasy. 


You keep going to that restaurant and frequently order the 
creme brtlée. Each time, you think that bitter flavor won't 
be there. Each time, it is. You can’t place it. . . it reminds 
you of bitter almonds. You notice that the men at the 
restaurant—whom you notice are served a different recipe— 
never wince at what they’re eating and never appear sick 
afterward. You turn your attention to the women and notice 
that you are not the only one shuddering; you are not the 
only one excusing yourself to the restroom afterward with a 
sick stomach. You eventually get up the courage to ask other 
women in whispers, “Do you ever get a weird bitter flavor 
in your créme brilée?” Some say, “No, mine is perfect! 
Yours isn’t bitter either. You're just tasting it wrong.” Most 
say, “Yes, but I just gulp it down quick so I don’t taste it? 
Some say, “I hold that part in my mouth and then spit it out 
afterward.” Some say the créme brilée is delicious, but they 
spend hours retching in the bathroom and don’t know why. 
Some don’t order dessert anymore. Some never return to 
the restaurant. 


Through the years, you keep trying the créme brilée, each 
time hoping it won’t contain the dreaded poison flavor 
and that you won’t go home pale and sweaty with illness. 
Eventually you can’t enjoy it at all anymore and you take 
a break, watching in disappointment and confusion as the 
women cope with their tainted cups of custard in their 
different ways. 


Now pretend that you hear that the restaurant’s executive 
chefs have decided to scrap the old recipe of the créme 
brilée! There is both authority and precedent for this—the 
executive chefs oversee everything in the restaurant from 
menu to chef, from hiring to plating and ambiance, and they 
have even changed the créme brilée significantly several 
times in the past. You hear they’ve talked with some women 
about it, and they might be aware of the bitter flavor and 
accompanying illness. They have a blank slate and can create 
any recipe they feel is best for the restaurant’s crowning 
glory. You are hopeful. You decide to order it again. 


This is no boxed vanilla pudding! You can taste the fresh 
eggs, the fresh cream, the real vanilla bean. It is complex 
and nuanced. Your taste buds wake up as if it were a 
completely new food. It’s delicious. Then suddenly, the 


impossible. There it is, the same as before, but the bitter 
almond is even more noticeable in contrast to the exquisite 
fresh ingredients. You panic. Your body remembers the 
illness and you want to vomit. Tears, shaking, you can’t 
catch your breath, you want to spit out the cyanide and run 
out of the restaurant. You look in desperation at the other 
women who are all swallowing theirs . . . and you swallow. 
You betray your health and your wisdom and your integrity 
and you swallow. 


How do I like the new créme brilée? I'll try it again when 
the poison is gone. 


ALI PAYNE « REXBURG, IDAHO 

I had read things about the new temple video, mostly 
negative, but I was pleasantly surprised. I thought that there 
were many good things about the new endowment video. A 
lot of the production was very good. The pacing was a little 
slower, but it many ways I liked that. It helped me to keep 
up with what was going on and to think about the different 
stages. 


The acting was really good in this video. I liked how Eve’s 
choice was portrayed as more heartrending and less logical 
or matter-of-fact. I also thought it was clever for the actor 
playing Satan to pretend to be a nice guy before Eve ate the 
fruit, but then his true colors showed afterward. He came off 
as very human, and in some ways | could identify with him. 


There was also the inclusion of Eve. I felt more like she was 
a person and less like she was just part of the background 
during later parts of the video. 


All this being said, it still troubled me that women have to 
make different covenants than men and are given different 
blessings. I was also disappointed that only Adam was 
addressed in later parts of the endowment. I felt like they 
missed a good opportunity to be more inclusive of Eve and 
portray her as a strong woman in her own right and not just 
an appendage to Adam. 


I have liked all of the temple videos for different reasons, 
but I see this video as a huge improvement on the last two. 
I think that it gives some insights to this story that were not 
as apparent before. It brings a different spirit to this classic 
story that can help participants ponder and understand the 
covenants. This particular version has helped me to connect 
more spiritually and to be more at ease in the temple. It has 
helped me to be aware of myself and to ponder my role as a 
woman in the Church. I feel that this video is inspired and 
worthwhile for people to consider. 
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GENERATIONS 


“Three Trees” by Amy Tolk Richards, Provo, Utah 
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This Generations offers three reflections on death, spanning 130 years: A moving reflection on the 


final days of a grandmother’ life; a poetic meditation on the fragile brevity of life from a survivor of 


the 1856 Willie Handcart Company; and an essay on miscarriages and mourning. 


EGerantenr Bepavil Le 
EXPONENT II | VOL.14, NO.4 (1989) 
BY ANNETTE EVANS 


Grandma’s stuffy house smelled of stale garbage and dust. 
The golden December sun made a brilliant window-print on 
the worn quilt that covered Grandma and the floral couch. 
She was in a semi-coma; the doctor said that she may live 
for several hours or even a few days. Her final words were: 
“No hospitals, no hospitals.” 
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I realize that no one gets a written invitation to a death, but 
I felt like an intruder as I watched Grandma die. Her sons 
and daughters-in-law were rightfully there, as well as Kent, 
her unofftial favorite grandchild. But as a granddaughter- 
in-law that had shared less than one-tenth of her life, I felt 
uncomfortable and self-conscious, like a seventh-grader in 
her first P.E. shower. 


I sat on the kitchen chair in the most remote corner of the 
tiny room, feeling guilty for not visiting Grandma a month 
ago when she first started to fail. “As soon as the baby 


comes,’ I had told Ken, “we'll go see Grandma.” But Spencer 
came late, and even though I held my week-old son that day, 
I knew that she would never see him. 


Grandma’s breathing was shallow and irregular, and after 
every breath, I would wonder, “Is that the last breath? Do 
people usually die so quietly and submissively, or is the 
last breath a violent gasp like the fireworks finale on the 
Fourth of July?” Occasionally Grandma would make a low, 
gurgling noise, and her body would shudder as if her spirit 
were struggling to break free. Then everyone would gather 
around to see if perhaps she would gain consciousness and 
say new final words. 


I wanted to ask her what it felt like to die. Sore and 
emotional from the labor of a week ago, I wanted to know 
if dying is like giving birth. Is death, like birth, a longed-for 
deliverance, the beginning of a new life? Does an infirm, 
86-year-old widow anticipate death the same way an 
overdue mother-to-be looks forward to birth? I felt that we 
were timing her breaths like labor pains—never knowing 
which would be the last. 


Grandma’s skin was a lifeless, grayish color, and her hair 
was thin and yellow-white. I tried to picture her 25 years 
younger with a freckled, blond grandson hollering through 
the unlocked screen door. Kent grew up next door to 
Grandma, and I knew that she was the part of him that 
I loved the most. She was pancakes and syrup when he 
skipped Sunday School at her house. She was earth-brown 
fingers that showed him how to garden. She was corny jokes 
and a box of stale chocolates, an unclipped, silver-haired 
poodle, and his first (and only) sip of beer. Most of all, she 
adored Kent, and I loved her for that. 


The afternoon flowed slowly and peacefully. The clock 
chimed every half-hour. The furnace silently turned on 
and off, making the already warm house seem unbearable. 
Aunt Mary served dry tuna fish sandwiches. We whispered 
about the weather and Christmas and if the funeral should 
be on Thursday or Friday. The peaceful melody of the room 
smothered a screaming voice within me, “Grandma, I need 
to know, ‘How does it feel to die? Are you afraid?” 


The sun slowly faded, and a dim lamp made Grandma’s face 
look waxy and artificial. For a few moments, it seemed as 
though her breathing had stopped. We checked our watches. 
Then we watched her take one final, troubled breath, 
struggling and straining for air like a choked newborn 
gasping for life outside the womb. Afterwards, there was a 
silence. In the peaceful moments after Grandma’s death, the 
room turned dark and cold. I silently mourned as I sensed 
that my unanswered questions, like the tiny flecks of dust 
illuminated by a dim lamp, would slowly fade but would 
never disappear. 


Ere Comes the Night 

THE WOMAN’S EXPONENT 
1881-12-01 VOL. 10 NO. 13 

BY EMILY HILL WOODMANSEE 


What though so diffeult is life at best? 

What though so longingly we sigh for rest? 

Yet must we patiently keep doing, lest 

Lost is one moment of the precious light? 

Upon our right and left, Death’s shadows fall, 

Shrouding the high and low, the great and small; 

“Work while ‘tis day,’ e’en thus their voices call, 
Ere comes the night. 


The day is nearly spent, low sinks the sun; 
Our friends are all departing, one by one; 
Almost, we wish our needful task was done— 
That we might enter yon Elysium bright; 
But oh! my soul, be not the least deceived— 
Mortals must work, though weary and aggrieved, 
For here a victory must be achieved, 

Ere comes the night. 


Oh, life! so brief, fraught with results so grand, 
Nor morn, nor evening, should we stay our hand; 
The living claim our help, the dead demand 
Remembrance, too — who died without the light; 
Duties of different grades, forever blending— 
Labors of love, our human strength transcending; 
Yet must these tasks be done, that seem unending, 
Ere comes the night. 


Willing the spirit, but the flesh is frail; 
Unnumbered ills our best resolves assail; 
We fear, lest at the last, our strength should fail— 
Ere to eternal bliss we earn the right, 
Lest, sore discouraged, sinking in dismay, 
Losing the light of Faith’s celestial ray, 
We even might become a castaway— 
Ere comes the night. 


But oh! the tranquil rest, so sweet and sound, 

Of the worn body, in the quiet ground, 

In blest oblivion, till “the Trumpet’s sound” 

Quickens the dust, by God’s supremest might. 

And oh! the full expansion of the spirit, 

When this frail dwelling ‘twill no more inherit; 

Ah! But our future bliss we now must merit, 
Ere comes the night. 
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POSTED BY HEATHER SUNDAHL ON JUNE 2, 2011 
A few years back I read a book on grief that had the nerve 
to rank the severity of losses one might experience. Death 
of a spouse ranked higher than death of a parent, but lower 
than death of a child. Loss of limb was worse than loss of 
job. Miscarriage was sandwiched somewhere between a bad 
haircut and chronic nosebleeds. Obviously I’m exaggerating, 
but having only four of my eight pregnancies produce a live 
baby, I bristle at the flippant attitude towards miscarriage. 
(And while I’m on one, can we stop attempting to rank 
suffering? As if because something worse might befall us, 
we have no right to the pain we currently experience.) I’m 
not saying it’s the worst thing in the world. But don’t tell me 
it doesn’t suck to carry a life, make physical and emotional 
plans for that life, and then have it basically disappear, with 


nothing tangible to hang on to. No memories. No photos. 


Nothing. 


Here is from my journal during pregnancy #6: 


18 FEBRUARY 2004 

We lost the baby. Yesterday I had an ultrasound. No 
heartbeat. No growth. I was so in denial. Since waiting 
to pass the baby and then bleeding for days might 
put me over the edge, I’m getting the D&E (dilation 
and evacuation—sounds so awful). So today Dave and 
I spent the morning in a labor and delivery room. I 
could hear babies crying down the hall. They put me 
under then suctioned out the contents of my uterus. 
No pain. No memory. I’m doing pretty well and I’m 
determined not to fall apart. But Iam so so sad. 


20 FEBRUARY 2004 

I’ve done a lot of sleeping the past couple days. 'm 
surprised at how tired I am. Because I don’t remember 
the surgery, it seems as if it didn’t happen. Sleep is a 
great escape from the pain. I can’t figure out what to 
do with the maternity clothes I bought. Every time 
I think about them I start to cry for the lost baby. I 
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think I could go to the Old Navy counter and hand 
over my pleated and paneled stuff, but what if they 
say, “Reason for return?” Better just keep them. 


21 FEBRUARY 2004 

Perks of this miscarriage: 

House full of flowers 

Fridge full of food 

Free “sorry you have a dead baby in you” valet parking 
at the hospital 

Husband cancels business trip and does everything at 
home 

Napping from 2-3 pm, and then from 3:30-5 

Easing of morning sickness 

Extra hugs from my 7-year-old who gets that I am 
“more sad than sick” 

No longer giving birth on or around the Exponent II 
Retreat 


24 FEBRUARY 2004 

The hormones have kicked in. NPR did a piece on heroin 
use among teenagers. I sobbed. I watched Finding 
Nemo with Millie and bawled through it. At Target, 
a pregnant woman couldn’t decide between juice and 
soda. I cried. Not safe to be out in public. 


For me, losing those babies filled me with many—often 
conflicting—emotions: confusion as to what happened; 
guilt—what could I have done differently; heartbreak that 
I will never know that child; anger at God, the universe, 
and anyone who says “you were ONLY X weeks along” 
or “you’re young—you can try again” as if children are 
interchangeable; amazed at how REAL that baby was for 
me already; gratitude that I have 3 miraculously healthy 
and beautiful children; greedy that I want more of the same; 
shame that I was falling apart; empty empty empty. I wish 
I could have worn a t-shirt that said “Caution: Lost Baby— 
May Come Unglued.” At least if someone dies you get a 
socially acceptable mourning period. With a miscarriage, 
you are mourning someone you never saw, and often people 
didn’t even know you were pregnant. 


In the Fall 2002 issue of Exponent II, Kylie Nielson Turley 
wrote the following poem that beautifully captures the 


longing for an unknown child: 


ro 


Miscarried late one night when I was groggy 
Perhaps a skinny, laughing girl, 

With soft blond hair and green eyes 

As I dreamed the night before. 

My almost-baby was gone before I understood 
The cramping pains that buckled my knees 
And sent me whimpering to the bathroom. 

I would have called out for help or comfort 

If I weren’t embarrassed, 

Unsure about this intimacy. So physical 

This process. My body shared, then not. 

In my mind, I call her Eden, a name 

Without a mother or a child. 

Still, I miss 

Her head tucked into my neck, breathing softly, 
Her warm-sleep body gathered in my arms- 
Even after holding other children of my creation. 
Like Eve, I suppose. 

On a brisk December birthday 

I would have swaddled 

Her in a blanket or two to take her home. 
Instead, an early birth-death: May, 

So bright and shiny. Two days later 

I sat in the sun by the pool- 

Swimming suit taut over my empty stomach. 
Every year now, there’s that circling; 

The May, the December, the May. 

She’s a thought—brief— 

I find myself thinking another without realizing 
But the return 

Is a comfort, a marking, a naming 

Of Eden, 

Mother of my mothering. 


Throughout life’s suffering, the comfort I find 
is that I am never alone. After I miscarried, 
so many women, young and old, quietly came 
forward and shared with me their stories of 
pain and loss. One even gave me a book that 
brought me a lot of comfort—Our Stories of 
Miscarriage: Healing With Words by Rachel 
Faldet. It brought me solace to know I was not 
alone in my “mourning sickness” as I have 
come to call it. And over the past few years I 
have been able to provide a shoulder for other 
women mourning children they will never 
hold. It’s not a club anyone wants to join, but 
it does have some amazingly loving members. 


“Three Maple Leaves” By Amy Tolk Richards 


“Maple Leaf” By Amy Tolk Richards 
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BOOK REVIEW =: 


MY CONFESSIONS Ur neAUING 


Confessions of a Latter-day Virgin: A Memoir 


By Lisa Van Orman Hadley « Somerville, Massachusetts 


CONFESSION #1: 

I am not reading this book. I am listening to it while knitting 
my mother a pair of socks. And although I am generally 
resistant to listening to books rather than feeling the 
physical weight of them in my hands, I confess to liking 
it this way. This is because the author, Nicole Hardy, is 
reading. Listening to her voice reading her own words feels 
more confessional somehow, like we are sitting down at 
a table together with our virgin cocktails, whispering our 
stories to each other. I like her voice. Sometimes, when she 
reads something difficult she has written about, I think I 
can hear her choking up back there, behind the recording 
equipment. These are my favorite parts. 


CONFESSION #2: 

Talready have an inkling of where the book is headed because 
I read Hardy’s article in the New York Times “Modern Love” 
column three years ago. At the beginning of the article, 
“Single, Female, Mormon, Alone,” Hardy talks about sitting 
in Planned Parenthood at age 35. She says, “I was not frigid, 
fearful, or socially inept. Not overweight or unattractive. 
Didn’t suffer from halitosis or social anxiety disorder. I was 
a practicing Mormon, and Mormons ‘wait’ until marriage. 
So I had waited, spent the first two decades of my adult life 
celibate and, for the most part, alone [...] It never occurred 
to me that I would remain unmarried, especially in a system 
where marriage is not only a commandment, but also one 
of life’s primary purposes.” Having read the article doesn’t 
ruin the book though. I am still interested in how she got 
from A to Z, or from virginity to P.P., as the case may be. 


CONFESSION #3: 

I am jealous of lines like these, when Hardy writes about 
wandering the streets of Cuba looking for a souvenir (she 
travels a lot and I find her travel writing to be some of the 
most beautiful writing in the book): “[...] I find three small 
collages assembled on rough, asymmetrical squares of 
homemade paper. The bright, strange images remind me of 
the magical realism of Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Of the way 
I feel every time I read Love in the Time of Cholera—again 
and again, to see if it will ever stop breaking my heart” (p. 
164). I feel that I could read that last sentence again and 
again to see if it ever stops being so beautiful. 


CONFESSION #4: 
I feel disappointed right along with Hardy when relationship 
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LATTER-DAY 
VIRGIN 


Meo! 


BY —— tereen 
NICOLE HARDY 


after relationship fails. When people in her ward say 
unbelievably hurtful things to her. Her angst is palpable. 


CONFESSION #5: 

Goodness, she is honest—almost unbearably so. But I 
believe her honesty is what makes this memoir—or any 
memoir for that matter—work. She writes frankly about 
the conflict she feels between her religion, her sexuality 
and her family (much to her family’s dismay). She admits 
her embarrassments and shortcomings, as well as her 
strengths and triumphs. It makes the book feel mostly non- 
judgmental, like she is saying, “This is where one road, my 
road took me,” without necessarily assuming that everyone 
else should follow the same path. 


CONFESSION #6: 

I feel an almost physical burden lifted when she finally 
makes peace with her need for intimacy and spirituality. 
Hardy finally finds light and hope in Italy, standing before 
the Pieta: “In front of us, Mary’s body is too small to contain 
the thin, wasting body of her grown son, draped across her 
lap. His face, in the cradle of her arm, is turned into her 
shoulder. Her robe, in a pool around her, could be liquid, 
rather than stone. The energy of his death is palpable, 
inspires a hush among us, and the impulse to listen for 
his last shallow breaths beyond, or within, our own L...]. 
Nothing exists for me but the expression on Mary’s face. 
She appears serene, until I realize my hand is at my throat. 
Until I find myself leaning toward her, wanting to reach out. 
Her face, and her body—protective, even as she is forced to 
offer up her son—reveal everything there is to know about 
sacrifice. About love, and the helplessness of being human” 
(p. 290). 


CONFESSION #7: 

I’m not going to tell you everything about how the book 
ends. Instead, I will end with these words from Hardy’s 
mother in the penultimate chapter: ““The church needs to 
serve its singles better, my mother tells me. ‘It needs to do 
better’ Through the phone, I can feel her voice reaching 
toward me. I can feel the effort she is making. My eyes fill 
with tears at this small but grand gesture. She is looking for 
a way to acknowledge my experience. This is my mother, 
meeting me halfway” (p. 286). At the end of the book, I too 
feel willing to acknowledge her experience and meet her 
halfway. It is the least I can do. 


NO ONG EXPEC IS YOU JO LIKE CHURCH 


By Susan Hatch e LaGrange, Illinois 


One of our sons complained to us about going to church, 
and this wasn’t when he was a kid living at home. It was 
when he was on his mission. Here’s a version of what I 
wrote to him in response to his discouragement about the 
poor quality of the church services he attended. 


1.) No one expects you to like church meetings, even God. 


2.) If God expected us to like church, then God might have 
characterized church attendance as an appetite and 
cautioned us against overdoing it. We have to be divinely 
encouraged to go to church on Sunday; therefore, ’'m 
pretty sure God knows there are many things we'd 
rather be doing. 


3.) Keeping the Sabbath day holy is a multi-faceted 
imperative that allows for individuals to find ways 
to make themselves feel holy or rested or spiritually 
renewed. Church services are just one element of the 
Sabbath worship. Maybe finding a variety of satisfying 
aspects on Sunday that you can pursue will diminish the 
down-pull of the church aspect. 


4.) Going to church offers us the opportunity to renew our 
ties with our Heavenly Parents and Christ through the 
sacrament and our own prayers/worship and through 
observing other people’s good and bad examples. This 
doesn’t always work, but it does sometimes, and we need 
to show up for it to be a possibility. 


5.) Church is not eternal. (I know it seems endless some 
Sundays.) Church is an earthly organization designed 
to provide an opportunity to worship our infallible, 
trustworthy, merciful God while sitting alongside other 
fallible beings like us. It won’t be part of the next life; 
it’s not everlasting. It will cease to exist as it does now. 
There’s hope in that belief. 


6.) One of the reasons we attend church services is to 
have the possibility of feeling the Spirit. Naturally, that 
possibility is dependent on our open hearts, the quality 
of the talks and discussions, the level of truth contained 
in them, and the attitude we bring to the ritual of the 
sacrament service. And the Spirit’s willingness to pour 
into us. 


7.) We’re supposed to love the gospel—the everlasting, 
universal truths and expansive doctrines—but we’re not 
required to love the earthly, human-run organization. 


8.) It does, however, afford us a wide and crazy chance to 
learn to love and accept all kinds of people and to practice 
the principles of patience, loving kindness, sharing, 


long-suffering, forgiving, and learning from those who 
are different in gender, race, socio-cultural background, 
income, and brains. At church I have learned to admire 
so many strengths in people I would otherwise not 
have known. At church I have learned to stifle the urge 
to knock people’s blocks off. I've grown to honor the 
varying paths my Mormon friends are walking. I have 
learned restraint and tact. I have learned to praise and 
respect. 


9.) Somewhere I read or heard that if we’ve been a member 
of the church for several years and are still attending 
church with an attitude of what we can get out of it, 
then we’re approaching it with a skewed attitude. After 
several years of membership, according to this theory, 
we should be attending with an intent to bring TO it and 
to serve others . . . to make a contribution rather than 
simply to take something away. My experience has been 
that if we go to church with the intention of looking for 
people to serve, then God (or life) often places them in 
our path. If we keep our eyes open, we can find a way 
to make a difference (perhaps making someone else glad 
they came, for instance). We can assume that everyone is 
vulnerable, and in the process of validating or shoring up 
others, we can gain something—not necessarily from the 
talks or lessons (which might still bore or irritate us), but 
from personal interactions with people and the discovery 
of ways we can sustain and buoy each other. 


10.) For years I’ve survived church meetings by taking my 
journal and writing in it during classes or sacrament 
meeting. What Mormon can look on journal writing 
with the least bit of disdain? (Whereas if I brought Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, someone might be bothered.) 


11.) Almost all church meetings contain some entertainment 
value. The phrase, “Holy cow! What was he thinking?!?” 
is a good one to keep rolling around in your mind. Or 
“Flaming bullwhacky! What is she saying?!?” People 
are just so damn funny. We just love to sit in the pew 
and poke each other in the side and laugh. 


12.) Trust Jesus, who loves us whether we like church or not. 


13.) I don’t have a 13th thing, but it seems like if there are 
13 Articles of Faith, then there should be 13 Ideas about 
Attending Church Meetings. Oh, and I misspoke—there 
are a few people who will expect you to like church, and 
you may ignore them. 
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WUDWASLONS 


Do you have an 
experience or insight you 
would like to share with 
Exponent II’s readers? 
We are now accepting 
submissions on any theme 
now through September 
20th. 


PLEASE SUBMIT 
YOUR WORK 
TO EDITOR@ 

EXPONENTI.ORG 
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Exponent Il today. 


D4 issues / year for $28 
OJ 8 Issues / 2 year for $50 


NAME: 


VEAR SUBSCRPTION 1% 
FOR ONLY $ 5 () 


YES! Please start my subscription to 


* Individual issues available for $8 each 


(International subscriptions also available) 


IS IT TIME TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 


“Like getting a long letter 


ORDER ONLINE by visiting exponentii.org 


ADDRESS: 


ORDER BY MAIL by sending personal check to 


GliNe Si: 


ap Exponent II & your mailing information to: 


PHONE: 


Exponent II c/o Emily Curtis 


EMAIL: 


3409 North 43rd Place 
Phoenix, Arizona 85018 


feng fe 


WERE TAKING THIS SHOW ON THE ROAD! 


The following two events from our 2014 nationwide 


Speakers Series are coming up soon! Enjoy a keynote ad- 


dress discussing the history and future of Mormon femi- 
nism. Proceeds will benefit Exponent II. 


Saturday, March 22 
Provo, Utah 
201 W 3200 North 
7-10 PM 


Emma Lou Thayne 


Contact Denise Kelly 
bostonkellys@mac.com 
Tickets: $20 (space limited) 
Suggested donation: $25 


Saturday, April 26 
Potomac, Maryland 
13320 Signal Tree Lane 
Time TBA 


Claudia Bushman 


Contact Margaret Hemming 
olsen.margaret@gmail.com 
Tickets: $25 

Suggested donation: $25 


We hope to see you there! 


[1 PAYMENT ENCLOSED [7 BILL MELATER 


uEeaNes Email: subscribe@exponentii. 


CALL FOR ARTISTS AND POETS 


ABOUT: This contest celebrates the wondrous truth 


that we have a Heavenly Mother overseeing our spiritual 
development, and seeks to stimulate artistic expression of 
the divine feminine. We offer monetary prizes for the best 
poetry and visual arts entries that portray Heavenly Mother. 


PRIZES: Each category has a first place ($500), second place 
($300), third place ($150), and 3 honorable mention ($50) 
awards. Winners are chosen by judges Susan Elizabeth Howe 
and Herman Du Toit. Winning and other meritworthy entries 
will be collected in an online gallery and included in a printed 
booklet. 


DEADLINE & NOTIFICATION: March 4, 2014. Winners will 
be announced on May 11, 2014. 


ELIGIBILITY: The contest is open to all. All works must be 
original and appropriate for public display. Each person is 
limited to 5 submissions. Each contestant can only win 2 
award in each category. There is no entry fee. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: Visit www.amotherhere.com 


